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Campaign Etiquette 


An Editorial 


IN a certain junior high school 
a few weeks ago a ninth-grade 
boy arrived at school one morn- 
ing wearing a Roosevelt button. 
A crowd of his classmates wear- 
ing Landon sunfiowers soon sur- 
rounded him with jeers and 
taunts. Pushing and shoving the 
‘luckless young Democrat, they jerked off his 
badge, tore his clothes, and threatened to beat 
him up. He was saved from further manhandling 
only by the timely arrival of a teacher. It was 
not surprising that in a classroom of the same 
school an informal straw vote showed only two 
students who admitted that they did not favor 
Landon. And a grade school child coming home 
from the playground where only Republicans were 
welcome startled his mother by the question, 
“Mother, is it all right to play with Democrats?” 

These incidents happened in an eastern com- 
munity where the majority sentiment is strongly 
Republican. But the same sort of story could 
doubtless be told with reverse English in many a 
Georgia or Oklahoma town where Democrats 
vastly outnumber the opposing party. They would 
be no less disgraceful in one situation than in the 
other. 

It is probably true that if adults are strongly 
partisan and children hear their parents at the 
dinner table heatedly denouncing the candidates 
of an opposing party, they will unconsciously 
absorb and even magnify much of this passionate 
venom. Like father, like son. We shall not have 
young people who are intelligent and tolerant about 
serious and complicated issues during a_ hard- 
fought political campaign until we have parents 
who have grown up in mind as well as in age. 


Students who by threats or violence try to com- 
pel everybody to their way of thinking do harm 
both to themselves and to those they attack. They 
are forming in their own minds the kind of habits 
which in some unfortunate countries have led 
great masses of people to surrender their lives 
unquestioningly to a ruthless dictatorship. When 
one group, merely because it is in the majority, 
tries to frighten a minority into agreement, it is 
not making reliable friends for its own cause, It 
is merely building up resentment and secret op- 
position. And what good does it do? Nobody is 
converted to a side he doesn’t believe in. 

We should like to have taken some of these 
cocksure people to attend the sessions of the 
Herald Tribune Public Affairs Forum at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York a few days ago. 
They would have been interested to hear repre- 
sentatives of every political party from Republi- 
can to Communist, including the Presidential can- 
didates of all the minor parties, speaking from the 
same platform and intently listened to by three 
thousand club-women. They would have been sur- 
prised to see Mr. James A. Farley and Mr. John 
D. M. Hamilton, national chairmen of the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties, shake hands 
cordially and listen courteously to each other's 
remarks. And perhaps they would remember then 
that the principals of these two gentlemen, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Governor Landon, exhibited 
the same good sense, good humor, and good man- 
ners not long ago when they met at Des Moines. 
That’s what democracy means. These men are 
conducting the campaign on a fairly high plane of 
temperate discussion, without pulling _ their 
punches. If they can do so, do high school students 
have to drag politics down to the level of gangsters? 
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A 
Story 


by 
Thomas 
Mann 


HE infant prodigy entered. The 

hall became quiet. It became 

quiet and then the audience be- 
gan to clap, because somewhere at the 
side a leader of mobs, a born or- 
ganizer, clapped first. The audience 
had heard nothing yet, but they ap- 
plauded; for a mighty publicity or- 
ganization had heralded the prodigy 
and people were already hypnotized, 
whether they knew it or not. 

The prodigy came from behind a 
splendid screen embroidered with 
Empire garlands and great conven- 
tionalized flowers, and climbed nim- 
bly up the steps to the platform, div- 
ing into the applause as into a bath; 
a little chilly and shivering, but yet 
as though into a friendly element. He 
advanced to the edge of the platform 
and smiled as though he were about 
to be photographed; he made a shy, 
charming gesture of greeting, like a 
little girl. 

He was dressed entirely in white 
silk, which the audience found en- 
chanting. The little white jacket was 
fancifully cut, with a sash underneath 
it, and even his shoes were made of 
white silk. But against the white socks 
his bare little legs stood out quite 
brown, for he was a Greek boy. 

He was called Bibi Saccellaphylac- 
eas. And such indeed was his name. 
No one knew what Bibi was the pet 
name for, nobody but the impresario, 
and he regarded it as a trade secret. 
Bibi had smooth black hair reaching 
to his shoulders; it was parted on the 
side and fastened back from the nar- 
row domed forehead by a little silk 
bow. His was the most harmless child- 
ish countenance in the world, with an 
unfinished nose and guileless mouth. 
The area beneath his pitch-black 
mouselike eyes was already a little 


, tired and visibly lined. He looked as 


though he were nine years old but was 
Teally eight and given out for seven. 
It was hard to tell whether to believe 
this or not. Probably everybody knew 


better and still believed it, as happens 
about so many things. The average 
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“It was that prickling delight, that secret 
shudder of bliss, which ran through him 


every time he sat at an open piano—— 


man thinks that a little falseness goes 
with beauty. Where should we get 
any excitement out of our daily life 
if we were not willing to pretend a 
bit? And the average man is quite 
right, in his average brains! 

The prodigy kept on bowing unti! 
the applause died down, then he went 
up to the grand piano, and the audi- 
ence cast a last look at its programmes. 
First came a Marche solonnelle, then 
a Reverie, and then Le Hibou et les 
moineaux—all by Bibi Saccellaphy- 
laccas. The whole programme was by 
him, they were all his compositions 
He could not score them, of course, 
but he had them all in his extraor- 
dinary little head and they possessed 
real artistic significance, or so it said, 
seriously and objectively, in the pro- 
gramme. The programme sounded as 
though the impresario had wrested 
these concessions from his critical na- 
ture after a hard struggle. 

The prodigy sat down upon the re- 
volving stool and felt with his feet for 
the pedals, which were raised by 
means of a clever device so that Bibi 
could reach them. It was Bibi’s own 
piano, he took it everywhere with him 
It rested upon wooden trestles and its 
polish was somewhat marred by the 
constant transportation—but all that 
only made things more interesting. 

Bibi put his silk-shod feet on the 
pedals; then he made an artful little 
face, looked straight ahead of him, and 
lifted his right hand. It was a brown, 
childish little hand; but the wrist was 


. 


strong and unlike a child's, with well- 
developed bones. 

Bibi made his face for the audience 
because he was aware that he had to 
entertain them a little. But he had 
his own private enjoyment in the 
thing too, an enjoyment which he 
could never convey to anybody. It 
was that prickling delight, that secret 
shudder of bliss, which ran through 
him every time he sat at an open piano 
—it would always be with him. And 
here was the keyboard again, these 
seven black and white octaves, among 
which he had so often lest himself in 
abysmal and thrilling adventures—and 
yet it always looked as clean and un- 
touched as a newly washed black- 
board. This was the realm of music 
that lay before him. It lay spread out 
like an inviting ocean, where he might 
plunge in and blissfully swim, where 
he might let himself be borne and ecar- 
ried away, where he might go under 
in night and storm, yet keep the mas- 
tery: control, ordain—he held his right 
hand poised in the air. 

A breathless stillness reigned in the 
room—the tense moment before the 
first note came . . . How would it be- 
gin? It began so. And Bibi, with his 
index finger, fetched the first note out 
of the piano, a quite unexpectedly 
powerful first note in the middle reg- 
ister, like a trumpet blast. Others fol- 
lowed, an introduction developed—the 
audience relaxed. 

The concert was held in the palatial 
hall of a fashionable first-class hotel. 
The walls were covered with mirrors 
framed in gilded arabesques, between 
frescoes of the rosy and fleshly school. 
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Ornamental columns supported a ceil- 
ing that displayed a whole universe 
of electric bulbs, in clusters darting a 
brilliance far brighter than day and 
filling the whole space with thin, vi- 
brating golden light. Not a seat was 
unoccupied, people were standing in 
the side aisles and at the back. The 
front seats cost twelve marks; for the 
impresario believed that anything 
worth having was worth paying for. 
And they were occupied by the best 
society, for it was in the 
upper classes, of course, 
that the greatest enthu- 
siasm was felt. There were 
even some children, with 
their legs hanging down 
limply and demurely from 
their chairs and their shin- 
ing eyes staring at their 
gifted little white-clad contemporary. 

Down in front on the left side sat 
the prodigy’s mother, an extremely 
obese woman with a powdered double 
chin and a feather on her head. Be- 
side her was the impresario, a man of 
Oriental appearance with large gold 
buttons on his conspicuous cuffs. The 
princess was in the middle of the front 
row—a wrinkled, shrivelled little old 
princess but still a patron of the arts, 
especially everything full of sensibil- 
ity. She sat in a deep, velvet-uphol- 
stered armchair, and a Persian carpet 
was spread before her feet. She held 
her hands folded over her grey striped 
silk breast, put her head on one side, 
and presented a picture of elegant 
composure as she sat looking up at 
the performing prodigy. Next her sat 
her lady-in-waiting, in a green striped 
silk gown. Being only a lady-in-wait- 
ing she had to sit up very straight in 
her chair. 

Bibi ended in a grand climax. With 
what power this wee manikin be- 
laboured the keyboard! The audience 
could scarcely trust its ears. The 
march theme, an infectious, swinging 
tune, broke out once more, fully har- 
monized, bold and showy; with every 
note Bibi flung himself back from the 
waist as though he were marching in 
a triumphal procession. He ended 
fortissimo, bent over, slipped sideways 
off the stool, and stood with a smile 
awaiting the applause. 

And the applause burst forth, unan- 
imously, enthusiastically; the child 
made his demure little maidenly curt- 
sy and people in the front seat 
thought: “Look what slim little hips 
he has! Clap, clap! Hurrah, bravo, 
little chap, Saccophylax or whatever 
your name is! Wait, let me take off 
my gloves—what a little devil of a 
chap he is!” 

Bibi had to come out three times 
from behind the screen before they 
would stop. Some late-comers entered 
the hall and moved about looking for 
seats. Then the concert continued. 
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with Pedal 


Bibi’s Reverie murmured its numbers, 
consisting almost entirely of arpeggios, 
above which a bar of melody rose now 
and then, weak-winged. Then came 
Le Hibou et les moineaux. This piece 
was brilliantly successful, it made a 
strong impression, it was an effective 
childhood fantasy, remarkably well 
envisaged. The bass represented the 
owl, sitting morosely rolling his filmy 
eyes; while in the treble the impudent, 
half-frightened sparrows chirped. Bibi 


FR. CHOPIN, Op.55 


Andante. 





received an ovation when he finished, 
he was called out four times. A hotel 
page with shiny buttons carried up 
three great laurel wreaths onto the 
stage and proffered them from one 
side while Bibi nodded and expressed 
his thanks. Even the princess shared 
in the applause, daintily and noiseless- 
ly pressing her palms together. 

Ah, the knowing little creature un- 
derstood how to make people clap! He 
stopped behind the screen, they had 
to wait for him; lingered a little on the 
steps of the platform, admired the 
long streamers on the wreaths—al- 
though actually such things bored him 
stiff by now. He bowed with the ut- 
most charm, he gave the audience 
plenty of time to rave itself out, be- 
cause applause is valuable and must 
not be cut short. “Le Hibou is my 
drawing card,” he thought—this ex- 
pression he had learned from the im- 
presario. “Now I will play the fantasy, 
it is a lot better than Le Hibou, of 
course, especially the C-sharp pas- 
sage. But you idiots dote on the Hibou, 
though it is the first and the silliest 
thing I wrote.” He continued to bow 


and smile. 
Next came a Meditation and then an 
Etude—the programme was quite 


comprehensive. The Meditation was 
very like the Reverie—which was 
nothing against it—and the Etude dis- 
played all of Bibi’s virtuosity, which 
naturaily fell a little short of his in- 
ventiveness. And then the Fantaisie. 
This was his favourite; he varied it a 
little each time, giving Kimself free 
rein and sometimes surprising even 
himself, on good evenings, by his own 
inventiveness. 

He sat and played, so little, so white 
and shining, against the great black 
grand piano, elect and alone, above 
that confused sea of faces, above the 
heavy, insensitive mass soul, upon 
which he was labouring to work with 
his individual, differentiated soul. His 
lock of soft black hair with the white 
silk bow had fallen over his forehead, 









his trained and bony little 
pounded away; the muscles stood ¢ 
visibly on his brown childish chee 

Sitting there he sometimes had m 


ments of oblivion and solitude, whey 


the gaze of his strange little mouselike 


eyes with the big rings beneath them” 


would lose itself and stare through the 
painted stage into space that was pegs 
pled with strange vague life. They 
out of the corner of his eye he woul 


give a quick look back into the half” 


and be once more with hig 
audience. 

“Joy and pain, 
heights and the depths— 
that is my Fantaisie,” he 
thought lovingly. “Listen, 


sage.” He lingered over 
the approach, wondering 
if they would notice anything. But no, 
of course not, how should they? And 
he cast his eyes up prettily at the ceil- 
ing so that at least they might have 
something to look at. 

All these people sat there in their 
regular rows, looking at the prodigy 
and thinking all sorts of things in their 
regular brains. An old gentleman 
with a white beard, a seal ring on his 
finger and a bulbous swelling on his 
bald spot, a growth if you like, was 
thinking to- himself: “Really, one 
ought to be ashamed.” He had never 
got any further than “Ah, thou dearest 
Augustin” on the piano, and here he 
sat now, a grey old man, looking on 
while this little hop-o’-my-thumb per- 
formed miracles. Yes, yes, it is a gift 
of God, we must remember that. God 
grants His gifts, or He withholds them, 
and there is no shame in being an or- 
dinary man. Like with the Christ 
Child.—Before a child one may kneel 
without feeling ashamed. Strange that 
thoughts like these should be so satis- 
fying—he would even say so sweet, 
if it was not too silly for a tough old 
man like him to use the word. That 
was how he felt, anyhow. 

Art . . . the business man with the 
parrot-nose was thinking. “Yes, it 
adds something cheerful to life, a little 
good white silk and a little tumty-ti- 
ti-tum. Really he does not play 9 
badly. Fully fifty seats, twelve marks 
apiece, that makes six hundred marks 
—and everything else besides. Take 
off the rent of the hall, and lighting 
and the programmes, you must have 
fully a thousand marks profit. That 
is worth while.” 

That was Chopin he was playing, 
thought the piano-teacher; she was 
of an age when the understanding 
sharpens as the hopes decay. “But 
not very original—I will say that 
afterwards, it sounds well. And his 
hand position is entirely amateur. One 
must be able to lay a coin on the 
of the hand—I would use a ruler @ 
him.” (Continued on page 2) 
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the south, just as it is to her 
that he owes much of his 
genius. For it was the in- 
termixture of this Creole 
blood with that of the colder 
intellectual German, that 
produced the conflict with 
which Thomas Mann has 
always struggled, and in 
struggling, worked out his 
interpretation of the world 
about him. ‘“‘The Great 
Germans,” a critic has writ- 
ten, “beginning with Goethe 
himself, seem to have been 
greatest when their Nordic 
substance was suffused with 
the Mediterranean glow, 
vitalized by more than a 
touch of the Romantic.” 















(This comment on the suc- 
cessful mixture of German 
with exotic blood is inter- 














ganized on the idea of disease. There, 
far removed from the rest of the world, 
he learns to think, to love, to laugh, 
and to know himself. At the end of 
the seven years, just as he has come 
through to health and reason, comes 
War. Mann himself has admitted 
that the whole idea was meant by 
him as “representative of the diseased 
capitalistic society of pre-war Europe, 
the very society upon which rests the 
ultimate guilt of having made the war 
inevitable.” It was this book which 
undoubtedly assured Mann the award 
of the Nobel Prize in Literature, al- 
though, in the words of the committee, 
“the award is nevet made on the 
basis of a single work, but to a mind 
concerned with the gigantic problem 
of humanity.” The Magic Mountain 
fits that demand. It is rated one of 
the foremost novels of this century. 
For the last three years this great- 





Thomas Mann 


Portrait Painter of Western Culture 


esting in the light of Germany’s pres- 
ent attitude toward keeping its stock 
pure. It is also interesting to note 
Dorothy Thompson’s statement that 
“so far not a single novel or play of 
international recognition has emerged 
from Nazi Germany.”) 

Mann worked for a restless interval 
in Munich copying out accounts in a 
fire insurance office and attended lec- 
tures at the University before he 
finally succeeded in joining his older 
brother Heinrich in Rome. There the 
two young men spent a year biding 
their time, reading the great philos- 
ophers, and looking at the world 
about them. It was in Rome that 
Thomas began his novel Budden- 
brooks, which, published in 1901, 
brought fame. Buddenbrooks was the 
first of the great family sagas employ- 
ing the repeated pattern of the con- 
flict of the younger against the older 
generation. It did for Germany what 
Galsworthy‘s more familiar Forsyte 
Saga did for Victorian England. Into 
it Mann wrote his own discoveries of 
himself in his relationship to the world, 
but the larger significance of the book 
lies in the picture drawn of the social 
and intellectual forces of 19th century 
Germany. 

The Magic Mountain (published in 
1924 and recognized at once as one of 
the great books of the modern world) 
is a profound treatise on contemporary 
society. It has as its theme, life and 
death; its locale, a tuberculosis sani- 
torium in the Swiss Alps where a 
healthy young man goes to visit his 
sick cousin and remains for seven 
years, fascinated by a community or- 


est of living German writers has been 
living in self-imposed exile in Switzer- 
land with his Jewish wife and children. 
Nazi Germany has wanted him back; 
his non-fascist fellow-authors have 
wanted him to join them in making a 
stand, and the rest of the world has 
wondered what he has felt about the 
native land of which he has written so 
much. Last spring he broke his long 
silence: “The deep conviction . . . that 
nothing good for Germany or the 
world can come out of the present 
German regime has made me avoid 
the country in whose spiritual tradi- 
tion I am more deeply rooted than 
those who for three years have been 
trying to find courage enough to de- 
clare before the world that I am not 
a German.” Perhaps another Magic 
Mountain will come out of what he 
has felt and observed from his Swiss 
Alp in those three years. Meanwhile 
he has been completing his trilogy, 
Joseph and His Brothers, the first two 
parts of which have been published. 

Thomas Mann visited America 
briefly last spring shortly before his 
collected short stories, Stories of 
Three Decades, were published. The 
book is representative of Mann’s work 
and style from his earliest days—in 
them are his usual melancholy, his 
satire, his complete sympathy and un- 
derstanding. “The Infant Prodigy” is 
taken from this collection. Besides 
the books mentioned above, the fol- 
lowing works of Thomas Mann have 
appeared in English translation, Royal 
Highness, Death in Venice, Three Es- 
says, Children and Fools, Man and 
His Dog, Mario the Magician. 
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Japanese Aggression Rouses 
China’s Will to Fight 


Japan’s latest efforts to gain greater 
control over Chinese territory have in- 
creased tension between the two na- 
tions to the danger point. (Schol., Oct. 
10.) In 1932 Japan separated Man- 
chukuo from China and set it up as an 
“independent state,” controlled by Jap- 
anese officers. Chinese resistance led to 
savage fighting in Shanghai, sixth largest 
city in the world. Although Japan 
was condemned by the League of Na- 
tions Commission for her invasion 
of Chinese territory, the Japanese 
have continued their advance. In 
1933 Japanese troops moved south- 
ward and the province of Jehol was 
grabbed. Two years later the 
provinces of Chahar and Hopei came 


under the influence of Japan 
Japan then held a slice of Chi- 
nese territory bigger than Great 


Britain, Germany, and France put 
together. 

Back in 1932 the Chinese opposi- 
tion to Japan was not widespread. A 
Japanese statesman remarked, 
“China is not a nation; it is only 
a geographical expression.” A for- 
eign writer said, “The people of the 
interior did not even know of the 
Shanghai trouble.” But today anti- 
Japanese feeling is scattered over 
an area from Fengtai in the north, 
1700 miles southward to Pakhoi, 
and from Shanghai to the far west. 
General Chiang Kai-shek, leader of 
the Chinese Government at Nan- 
king, has united about 90 per cent 
of this huge territory; has bought 
foreign war supplies and had his 
army trained by the German expert, 
General Hans von Seeckt. 

During these past years critics 
have accused General Chiang of 
favoring the Japanese and bowing 
to their demands for more control 
over Chinese territory. General Chiang 
insists that he must unite China and 
build up her army before he can resist 
Japan’s demands. 

Within recent weeks the killing of 
six Japanese soldiers and citizens in 
China has given Japan an excuse to 
make more drastic demands on the Nan- 
king Government. In reprisal she has 
again landed troops in Shanghai and oc- 
cupied the Hongkew (Japanese) sec- 
tion. Japan demands that the three 
northern provinces, Suiyuan, Shansi, 
and Shantung be united with Chahar 
and Hopei as an “iridependent state.” 
Japanese officers would really control 
this state and 90,000,000 people would 
be taken from the Chinese nation. This 
area is rich in agricultural and mineral 
products and could supply the Japanese 
industries with raw materials. Japan 
also demands the right to advise the 
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Chinese government in conducting its 
own affairs; wants to combine Japanese 
troops with Chinese troops in order to 
fight the Communist armies in the 
west; and demands Chinese recognition 
of the independence of Manchukuo. 


General Chiang’s officials have refused 
these demands because they would mean 
Japanese control over most of China, 
and China’s agreement to this robbery 
would probably cause a revolt against 
Chiang. 


Pictures, Inc. 
An armored tower for a machine-gun nest 


the Hongkew section of Shanghai. 


Swedish Socialists Return to 
Power; Hansson Premier 


The recent election of members to 
the Parliament (Riksdag) has resulted 
in a victory for the Social Democratic 
(Socialist) Party and Per Albin Han- 
sson has returned to power as Premier 
of Sweden. This change calls for a 
correction in the Government Chart on 
pages 8 and 9 in Schol., Oct. 3. After 
being in office from September, 1932, 
the Social Democratic government of 
Premier Hansson resigned in June, 1936, 
when the Riksdag refused to increase 
pension payments. Axel Pehrsson, 
leader of the small Agrarian Party, be- 
came Premier, and the Social Democrats 
turned their attention to the election. 
They increased their membership in the 


























Riksdag by ten and now hold 112 of the Roos 
230 seats. T 
When Premier Hansson first took office oa 
in 1932, Sweden was suffering from the Afte 
depression that had hit the rest of the the Ez 
world. A Social Democratic program of definit 
public works cut unemployment from of his 
190,000 to 50,000; pensions were jp. addres 
creased while the government operation ocratic 
of the tobacco and alcohol industries re. lashed 
turned enough profit to carry the cost him w 
and though most nations had trouble have n 
paying their debts, Sweden had a sy. suppor 
plus of $13,000,000. In his book, Swedes:  ™munisn 
The Middle Way, Marquis W. Childs Which ' 
explained how the Swedish goy. can der 
ernment has entered the power record 
business and competed with private foe of | 
industry to give the people low destroy: 
prices and good service. Half o and po\ 
Sweden’s population belongs to cen. The Pr 
sumer cooperative societies, whieh oppone! 
make and sell products and pay gentlem 
their members a portion of th a pier 1 
profits in ratio to the amount ¢ bawls « 
goods they buy. Premier Hansson silk hat 
declares that Sweden’s “middle ernor L 
way” has helped preserve the cap- ence th 
italist system of private industry, Promisi: 
and he will continue his policies, spend r 
farm p 
publicar 
Britain Declares Martial ilton tol 
Law in Palestine oor 
esiden 
Continued attacks by Arabs ong SUpport 
British troops and Jews have caused Roosevel 
Great Britain to clamp down nili- helped 
tary rule on Palestine. Lieut. Gen Money f 
J. G. Dill has been given full power Dubinsk; 
to end the Arab reign of terry Clared th 
which has prevailed in that county Red Cro 
for the past five months. (Schol,j™ ™unist, 
Oct. 3.) Arabs demand that thej™ him beca 
British give them self-government, his union 
and abandon their efforts to makefj Socialist 
Palestine the Jewish “natioml— for the | 
home.” Thousands of Jews have Observe 
= settled in Palestine in the past few—f must wir 
years, and though they. have improved toral vote 
agricultural and industrial methods, the feating | 
Arabs are bitterly opposed to them. President 
British are determined to crush speech wi 
outbreaks and restore order. New Yor 
Fauzi Kaoukji, leader of the vember. 
drive for independence, told a Unit Governc 
Press writer that the Arabs would cong @ record- 
tinue the fight against Britain and hej Tenominat 
Jews. He hopes to create a unl platform 
Arabian nation and says his men solidly. 
being trained to form an Arab revolug™ City Tam 
tionary army. Many Palestine threatened 
regard Fauzi as their main hope fgg ‘strength 
a vigorous commander-in-chief. 4 ‘troubles h: 
present, Fauzi remains in northern er ipublicans 
where he directs the resistance agall omir 
Great Britain. While the British P F. 
pared for a drive with 30,000 tr ly), of W 
some Arab leaders sought a peace a mor. Si 
ment that would prevent further = Supported 
shed. fans, gave 
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Wtoubles have been ironed out. 










Roosevelt Opens Campaign 
Tour: “Buries” Red Issue 

After several “non-political” trips in 
the East and West, President Roosevelt 
definitely swung into the political part 
of his re-election campaign when he 
addressed the New York State Dem- 
ocratic convention at Syracuse. He 
lashed at Republican attempts to link 
him with Communists and declared: “I 
have not sought, I do not seek .. . the 
support of any advocate of com- 
munism or any other alien ‘ism’ 
which would .. . change our Ameri- 
can democracy.” He referred to his 
record to show that he was a strong 
foe of communism because he was 
destroying the conditions of unrest 
and poverty that lead to communism. 
The President said his conservative 
opponents were like the “nice old 
gentleman” who fell off the end of 
apier in 1933, was rescued, and now 
bawls out his rescuer because his 
silk hat was lost. He said that Gov- 
ernor Landon was telling one audi- 
ence that he would cut taxes, and 
promising another that he would 
spend more money on relief and 
farm programs. Meanwhile, Re- 
publican Chairman John D. M. Ham- 
ilton told a Republican meeting in 
Lexington, Kentucky, that the 
President was receiving Communist 
support and that David Dubinsky, a 
Roosevelt supporter in New York, 
helped the Communists collect 
money for the Spanish government. 
Dubinsky, a strong labor leader, de- 
clared this money was for the Spanish 
Red Cross. He said he was no Com- 
munist, that the Communists disliked 
him because he refused to let them join 
his union, and he had resigned from the 
Socialist party to line up labor support 
for the President. 

Observers say that Governor Landon 
must win New York State’s 47 elec- 
toral votes or he hasn’t a chance of de- 
feating President Roosevelt, so the 
President's supporters hope his Syracuse 
speech will inspire state workers to carry 
New York for the Democrats in No- 
vember. 

Governor Herbert Lehman, who won 
@ record-breaking victory in 1934, was 
Tenominated by the Democrats on a 
Wlatform that backed the New Deal 
solidly. Quarrels with the New York 
City Tammany Hall organization have 
threatened to split the Democratic 
mstrength but leaders believe these 
The Re- 
Mpublicans met in convention at Albany 
jad nominated Supreme Court Justice 
William F. Bleakley (pronounced Blake- 


Wy), of Westchester County, for Gov- 


“mor. State Senator George Fearon, 
M'pported by the Old Guard Republi- 
Ms, gave Bleakley a hard fight, but 
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has announced that he will support the 
nominee. Since the up-state New York 
leaders generally oppose down-state 
leaders, Bleakley, a down-stater, must 
patch up this quarrel if he hopes to win 

After his convention speech, the 
President posed with an American 
Legion glee club at the station, remarked 
contentedly to Governor Lehman: “Well, 
it’s a campaign again!” and then started 





HOOK, LINE AND SINKER 


on a series of speeches which will con- 
tinue until the election on November 3. 
On October 1, he spoke in Pittsburgh, 
at the same time the Republican Vice- 
Presidential candidate, Frank Knox, was 
addressing a Republican rally in that 
city. Reports of newspaper polls 
showing that President Roosevelt was 
gaining strength in Illinois and Ohio 
have led Governor Landon to make a 
speaking tour to Chicago, and several 
Ohio cities. Earl Browder, Communist 
candidate, was jailed when he tried to 
speak in Terre Haute, Indiana. The 
N. Y. World-Telegram remarks: “We 
have always believed the right of free 
speech means nothing more or less than 
the right of any American citizen to 
expound any doctrine that suited his 
fancy.” 


Al Smith Takes “‘Walk”’ 
From Democratic Party 

Al Smith finally has “taken a walk” 
from the Democratic Party. The former 
Governor of New York, who received 
the support of Mr. Roosevelt when he 
ran for the Presidency in 1928, now calls 
for the election of Republican candidate 
Alf M. Landon “as the remedy for all 


Lainvtves 


falburt in N. Y. World-Tel gram 


the ills” that beset the United States. In 
1928 the brown-derby-wearing Al was 
called the “happy warrior,” but in his 
speech the other night in New York City 
he appeared as an angry Democrat, de- 
claring that “even a Communist with 
wire whiskers and a torch was wel- 
comed” by the President. 

Governor Landon welcomed Smith's 
support, and other Republican leaders 
said Al’s swing to Landon would cost 
the President 3,000,000 votes. Demo- 
cratic Chairman Jim Farley snorted 
that Smith’s speech “isn’t news,” 
and Roosevelt “will have more elec- 
toral votes than he did in 1932.” * 

The N. Y. Times, which supports 
the President but criticizes much of 
the New Deal, “regretted” that 
Smith spent too much time com- 
plaining about Roosevelt's refusal 
to consult him on policies. A N. Y 
World-Telegram reporter talked to 
the “man on the street” and wrote 
that the Smith speech was not well 
received by most New Yorkers. 


American Sailor Sentenced 
By German Court 

Lawrence Simpson, an American 
sailor of Seattle, Washington, has 

been sentenced to three years’ im- 

prisonment by the Nazi German 

Peoples’ Court. He was convicted 

after a swift one-day trial, when he 

confessed that he brought commu- 
nistic-propaganda into Germany, and 
will be given credit for fourteen 
of the fifteen months he already has 
spent in prison 
Simpson was arrested in Germany by 
Nazi (National Socialist) officials, who 
accused him of smuggling Communist 
literature into the country and working 
for the overthrow of the Nazis. The Na- 
tional Committee for the Defense of 
Political Prisoners (U. S.) conferred with 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
charged that Simpson’s rights as an 
American citizen had been neglected. 
Mr. Hull strongly denied these charges 
He insisted that the American consul at 
Hamburg had done everything possible 
to protect Simpson’s rights and said our 
State Department had asked Germany to 
speed up his trial. Henry Hart of the 
National Committee argued that the fact 
that Simpson was imprisoned for fifteen 
months without trial was the best an- 
swer to Hull’s statement. 

The N. Y. World-Telegram declared 
that American citizens should be pro- 
tected in foreign countries but if they 
carried on propaganda activities, as 
Simpson had done, they should be ex- 
pected to look after themselves. The 
N. Y. Post disagreed with this argument 
and insisted that our State Department 
often had gone much further in protect- 
ing the interests of American business- 
men in foreign nations. 
























































































































































Naturalizing Words 


Words that you use today may have been the slang of Roman 


soldiers twenty centuries ago! They may have been used by an 
Anglo-Saxon farmer. In this article Bruce M. Metzger shows how 
foreign words travel through the centuries and across oceans 


UST as it is interesting to watch 
the progress of an alien who is 
becoming Americanized, so, too, 

it is fascinating to observe the stages 
through which foreign words pass in 
their immigration into our vocab- 
ulary. Like the blend of many races 
and nationalities that American citi- 
zenship as a whole presents, the 
English language is a fusion of repre- 
sentatives from scores of other lan- 
guages. Some of these words have 
become so completely naturalized 
that we are surprised to learn after 
investigating their family tree that 
originally they were foreigners to the 
English language. 

The taproot of modern English goes 
back to the language of the Germanic 
tribes who invaded Britain during 
the fifth and sixth centuries of our 























era. These wandering peoples—An- 
gles, Saxons, and Jutes—completely 
subjugated the population of Celts 
then inhabiting Britain. So entirely 
were these native Celtic tribes ex- 
terminated that only a very few 
words indeed remain from their vo- 
cabulary. These are names of profes- 
sions and things new and unknown to 
the Angles. In this first major group 
of foreign words to enter Anglo- 


Saxon are bard, druid, plaid, glen, 


clan, whiskey. 
Thus the language of these maraud- 
ers from what is now Belgium, Hol- 


finally becoming a part of our modern vocabulary. 


land, Denmark, and northern Ger- 
many became the nucleus of our mod- 
ern English. Most of the simpler and 
more fundamental words, which we 
use hundreds of times a day, are 
words that date back to this Anglo- 
Saxon period, Nouns like man, 
woman, father, mother, child, son, 
daughter, wood, stone, house, barn; 
verbs like go, come, look, hear, sit, 
stand, fall; adjectives like hot, cold, 
bad, good, old, new, hard, little are 
words from the bed rock Anglo- 
Saxon element of English. Children 
usually learn these and other words 
of the same origin earliest in life. 
These, too, are the words that can stir 
our emotions most profoundly, and 
arouse our imagination most vividly. 

During this first period of English, 
called the Old English Period (up to 


fo VOLUME: a roll of writing— 


again on another. 


vere, “to roll.” 


in turn, in English. 


rials and form of books, and 
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1100 A.D.), Latin words were the 
most numerous of foreign words to 
be naturalized. When these Angles 
came under the influence of Christian 
missionaries, in particular, Augustine, 
it was to be expected that many 
ecclesiastical terms from Latin would 
be introduced into their speech. Such 
words relating to the church are altar, 
nun, creed, pope, mass, temple, monk, 
deacon, bishop, martyr. (The Romans 
themselves had borrowed the last 
four words of this list from the 
Greeks.) Besides these somewhat 
technical words many everyday words 


In ancient times when papyrus was 
prepared for writing, the separate pieces 
were pasted or glued together in one 
Z long sheet and then rolled upon a short UP 
rod. As the work was written, and later 
read, it was gradually unrolled from one 
staff and at the same time rolled up 
The Latin word for 
such a written document was volumen, 
“a roll” of writing, derived from vol- 
This was borrowed in 
French as volume, and this borrowed, 
The word has kept 
pace with improvements in the 


now means paper cut in sheets, folded 
and sewed, and usually with a pair of 
stiff cover boards to preserve it. 





also entered English from Latin; for 
instance, lily, cup, dish, mill, pole, 
tunic, pine, lobster, box, fever, trout, 
cheese, inch. 

The second period of English is 
called the Middle English Period, 
(from 1100 to 1500.) It was during 
this stage of the growth of English 
that hosts of French words became 
naturalized. It happened this way 

In the year 1066,-William, duke of 
the Normans, left his north-western 
corner of France and invaded Eng- 
land. His conquest was _ successful. 
The Anglo-Saxon nobility were 
ousted and William put his French 
followers in their stead. Out of this 
state of affairs strained relations be- 
tween English and French arose. The 
upper classes in England began to 
speak the language of elegance 
French, while the peasantry 
continued to use their 
homely but sturdy Anglo- 
Saxon. Hence there grew 
something of parallel 
vocabularies. 

Sir Walter Scott in Ivan- 
hoe illustrates this paral- 
lelism in a conversation 
between Gurth, the Saxon 
swineherd, and Wamba, the 
Norman court-jester. Wam- 
ba points out to his friend 
that while pigs are under 
the Saxons’ care they are 
called by their Saxon name, 
swine, but when they have 
been prepared for the table they as- 
sume a French name, pork. “I cam 
tell you more,” says Wamba. “There 
is old Alderman Ox continuing & 
hold his Saxon epithet while he & 
under the charge of serfs and bonds- 
men such as thou, but he becomes 
Beef, a fiery French gallant, when he 
arrives before the worshipful jaws 
that are destined to consume him. 
Mynheer' Calf, too, becomes Mon- 
sieur de Veau* in the like mannef, 
he is Saxon when he requires tet 
ance (sic), and takes a Norman 
name, when he becomes matter of 
enjoyment.” And Scott might have 
added that sheep, deer, and fowl a 
Saxon; but mutton, venison, 


mate- 
volume 









1 This is Holland Dutch for “My lord,” 


equiv alent to our “Sir” or “ 
2 Our word “veal”’ is dustved from this Fresh 
word. 
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In this manner did French vie with 
Saxon. Then political conditions were 


reversed and all the people of Eng- 
land were drawn together. The lan- 
guage of the common people, who 
were many more in number than 
those who spoke French, spread 
among the upper classes once again. 
By about 1300, English was under- 
stood once more by everyone. 

As a result of this division, how- 
ever, two linguistic phenomena oc- 
curred. English in the hands of the 
unlearned populace lost most of its 
cumbersome inflection and became 
yery much more simple, direct, and 
forceful. The other outcome was that 
the upper classes brought into the 
English vocabulary many French 
words that they had 
found indispensable in 
expressing their thought. 
This naturalization of 
French words greatly en- 
riched our vocabulary. 

Besides the words for 
animals and their meat 
noted above, there are 
many other pairs of 
words in Modern Eng- 
lish, one from native 
English and the other 
from French. (Many of 
the French words have, 
in turn, come from 
Latin.) Some of these 
pairs’ are: keep, Anglo- 
Saxon, maintain, French; buy, pur- 
thase; king, sovereign; eat, consume; 
belly, abdomen; show, demonstrate; 
teach, attain; help, relieve. It will be 
tbserved that in almost every pair 
the Anglo-Saxon word is the simple, 
the familiar, the everyday word; 
while the French derivative is the 
‘more dignified, the more formal, the 
nore elegant. 

The history of the Modern English 
Period (from 1500 on) is compara- 
lively simple. As the British Empire 
txtended her possessions the widen- 
hg intercourse of English people with 
tther nations resulted in many more 
vords being taken into our vocab- 


Contact with Italy has resulted in 
he acquisition of words pertaining to 
Rusic and to the refinements of cul- 
lured life. Such words are libretto, 
frescendo, intaglio, cameo, dilettante, 
Onnet, concert, virtuoso, canto, bust. 
likewise, as we have noticed in the 
@se of French words, many Italian 
¥ords can be traced back to Latin.‘ 

The Spanish element in our speech 
Mtered, not by way of the fine arts, 
but through commerce and travel. 

igo, sassafras, sherry, armada, 
vanilla, mosquito, embargo, tornado, 
oublets” is the technical word. 

*Ris is explained by the fact that vernacular 


aa the parent of both French and Italian (as 
Portuguese, Spanish and Roumanian). 
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cigar came into English from or 
through Spanish. 

Quite a few sea terms have been 
naturalized from Dutch, as_ sloop, 
yacht, schooner, boom, skipper, deck, 
avast, ahoy, hoist, yawl. 

The Semitic languages® have con- 
tributed words throughout the cen- 
turies. From ancient Hebrew has 
come a number of words belonging to 
religion. Among these are amen, 
hallelujah, hosanna, sabbath, Messiah, 
Satan. Words from Arabic are more 
numerous. We have several arithmet- 
ical terms, as algebra, cipher, zero; 
astronomical terms, as zenith, nadir, 
almanac; and chemical terms, as 
alembic, alcohol, alkali, elixir. To 
these must be added the names of 
animals, plants, and articles of mer- 
chandise first introduced by Arabs into 














































































Western Europe; as gazelle, giraffe, 
artichoke, lemon, lime, coffee, sugar, 
saffron, cotton, amber, mattress, divan. 

Boomerang and kangaroo are from 
the native Australian language; tea 
and the names of the various kinds 
of tea are from Chinese; bosh, otto- 
man, tulip from Turkish; gong, amuck, 
junk, bamboo from Malay; bazaar, 
chess, lilac from Persian; hominy, 
moccasin, toboggan, raccoon from 
North American Indian tribes; and 
igloo from Eskimo. 

Let us see, now, how the number of 
foreign words compares with the num- 
ber of those that are native. Are the 
foreign words more or fewer than the 
remaining Anglo-Saxon words? 
Strangely enough, this can be an- 
swered both ways. 

If, on the one hand, we count every 
word of any passage of literature, 
whenever and wherever it occurs, the 
native element is far in excess of the 
naturalized. In the first three gospels 
of the King James Version of the 
Bible, for instance, the foreign element 
is only about six per cent. In Shakes- 
peare it is ten per cent; in Alexander 
Pope, twenty; in Samuel Johnson and 
Edward Gibbon, 28 and 30 respec- 
tively. 


5 All the words treated of so far in this article 
Suropean 


belong to various branches of the Indo-Eu 
family of languages. 


If on the other hand, we count every 
word that occurs in a standard Eng- 
lish dictionary, the foreign words will 
number about three times as many as 
the native stock. Of these words 
brought into English and naturalized, 
Latin, directly or through the Ro- 
mance languages," has supplied about 
four-fifths of all borrowed words. A 
considerable number of = scientific 
words entered from Greek. The re- 
mainder of the foreign words. can 
scarcely exceed a twentieth part of 
our whole vocabulary. 

This difference of ratios arises from 
the fact that Saxon has supplied words 
that designate objects, qualities, and 
actions which most frequently present 
themselves to the mind, and thus call 
for the most frequent expression. It 
is difficult to form two consecutive 


PARIAH: a drum beater in 


called the 


paraiyan, 


and so were 
(Tamil 


vals, 


beaters’ 


caste as pariah, but not 


spised person, an outcast, 


sentences without using Saxon words, 
for the articles, pronouns, nearly all 
prepositions and conjunctions, and 
many adverbs are from Anglo-Saxon. 

In general, Saxon words are shorter 
(in great part monosyllabic) and often 
full of consonants; while the French 
and Latin words are longer, smoother, 
and have a greater breadth of vowel 
sounds. 

Bunyan, De Foe, and Franklin are 
prominent authors who use a rela- 
tively large proportion of Anglo- 
Saxon words. Milton, Swift, Johnson, 
and Macaulay, on the other hand, 
favor a much greater ratio of foreign 
words. 

The next time you are reading any 
piece of literature, notice whether the 
author prefers native or naturalized 
words. 

The search into origins of words 
and the travels they have taken be- 
tween one language and another is 
fascinating study. Even after a word 
reaches the English language its jour- 
ney hasn’t ended for English-speaking 
people, because its meaning may be 
one thing in London and quite some- 
thing else in Chicago. Much amuse- 
ment, not to say amazement, often 
results when Americans listen to 
English speakers and vice versa. 


Romance 


See footnote 4 which names the 


languages. 


In the complicated caste system of 
India, certain occupations and fune- 
tions are assigned to particular castes. 
Members of one of the lowest castes, 
according to traditional usage, were 
hired to beat drums at certain festi- 


mer,” from parai, a sort of drum).: 
We have borrowed the name of the 
the strict 
sense: in English a pariah is any de- 





feety 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


N a narrow bedroom, a half-open 
| dresser drawer is stuffed with 

poems. They were written by 
Digby Dolben, a schoolboy at Eton, 
who stands by the window setting the 
flame of a candle to his rough curly 
hair. He is demonstrating to a friend 
how to shorten hair without going to 
a barber. The fellow who watches is 
Robert Bridges, years later Poet 
Laureate of England. 

Robert Bridges throughout his life 
knew many distinguished poets as 
friends. He wrote of them, as in the 
above early memory, as if he were 
merely an observer with no life of his 
own, for he wished that no biography 
of himself should ever be written. 
Before his death in 1930, he destroyed 
all letters and other material that 
could have put flesh on the bare bones 
of a biographical sketch. 

Born on the Isle of Thanet (near 
the southeast coast of England) in 
1844, Bridges went to study at Eton 
when he was ten years old. In the 
hot sun on the treeless cricket-field, 
waiting for his innings, he read 
Tennyson. He carried Keats’ poems 
in his pocket. Sometimes he showed 
his own poems to a few friends. 

In his twenties, at Oxford, he 
stroked for the college crew, but later 
dropped it because he wanted to de- 
vote his time to his scientific studies. 
After he had received his A.M. in 
1867, and travelled for several months 
in Egypt, Syria, and Germany, he set- 
tled in London to study medicine. He 
became physician at Children’s Hos- 
pital and Great Northern Hospital, 
and was approaching his thirtieth 
birthday, when he published his first 
book, Shorter Poems. About ten years 
later he gave up his medical career 
for poetry. 

In the village of Yattendon, South 
England, he dwelt with his wife and 
children for fully twenty years, in- 
dulging his gift for “lordly indo- 
lence.” He loitered beneath the trees, 
lingered happily over his books, and 
walked thoughtfully in lanes, enjoy- 
ing the birds and stars. Being fond 
of music, he trained the village choir. 
His particular study was the metre of 
poetry, and in his own work, which 
was prolific during these years, he 
experimented with classical metres. 

In 1905 he moved about twenty- 
five miles away to a house on Boar’s 
Hill, overlooking the towers of Ox- 
ford. As Poet Laureate (he was made 
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CURYT 


so in 1913) he was very independent, 
lapsed into long periods of no poetry, 
and refused to write an Ode to Peace 
in 1919. The book of his official poems, 
October and Other Poems, shows how 
little he allowed his laureateship to 
persuade him into writing poems on 
national events. Even the World War 
occasioned only a few poems. 

Robert Bridges’ poetry offers almost 
nothing for surprise or astonishment, 
fun or melancholy. The feeling is 
rich, but very sane, showing the mod- 
eration of mood that we usually find 
in fine prose, rather than poetry. Al- 
though Bridges once wrote of poets, 





ROBERT BRIDGES 


“Every good artist has especial marks 
of his own,” Bridges’ own poetry 
lacks peculiar traits.- Probably this is 
one reason why his poetry has never 
been popular. 

As a first step to enjoying Bridges’ 
work, one must lose any dislike for 
old-fashioned wording such as thee, 
tarry, awaketh, and cometh; and one 
must not resent poetic inversions such 
as in the following poem, when the 
poet says: “For thee would un- 
ashamed herself forsake;” meaning 
“(She) would unashamed forsake her- 
self for thee.” The appreciative reader 
must discover certain beautifully ade- 
quate phrases which at first seem 
commonplace. Thus, for instance in 
the following poem, the phrase “Un- 
risen lustres slake The o’ertaken 
moon” fully brings to mind the morn- 
ing light spreading upwards, dim- 
ming the moon, before the sun has 
risen. This is a morning song in 


which the happy lover calls to 
heart to awaken to another day 
love, and he pictures to himself hy 
sweetheart awakening likewise, gay. 
ing to her own heart, “Awake to ly 


loved.” 


From Shorter Poems 





Book HI 
15 
Awake, my heart, to be loved, awake, 
awake! 
The darkness silvers away, the mom 
doth break, 





It leaps in the sky, unrisen lustres slake 


The o’ertaken moon. Awake, O hear 
awake! 









She too that loveth awaketh and hope 
for thee; 

Her eyes already have sped the shades 
that flee, 

Already they watch the path thy feet 
shall take: 

Awake, O heart, to be loved, awake, 


awake! 













And if thou tarry from her,—if this could 
be,— 

She cometh herself, O heart, to be loved, 
to thee; 

For thee would unashamed herself for- 
sake: 

Awake to be loved, my heart, awake, 
awake! 











Awake, the land is scattered with light 
and see, 

Uncanopied sleep is flying from field and 
tree: 
And blossoming boughs of 
laughter shake; 
Awake, O heart, to be loved, awake, 
awake! 

Lo all things wake and tarry and loo 
for thee: 

She looketh and saith, ‘O sun, now 
bring him to me. 

Come more adored, O adored, for his 
comings sake, 

And awake my heart to be loved: awak 
awake!’ 








April 
















In very different mood is “Elegy 
(a song of lament, usually for thé 
dead). Walking in a cold wood, unde! 
mist-weeping trees, their leaves los 
in the earth, he remembers spring it 
this place, sunny then as his moo 
was sunny with his loved one. Het 
remembered image not only seems 
be on the path where he walks, b 
also on a “path of memory” in hi 
heart. 





















Elegy 
The wood is bare: a_river-mist 
steeping 
The trees that winter’s chill of if 
bereaves: 
Only their stiffened boughs break silenc 
weeping 






Over their fallen leaves; 





That lie upon the dank earth brown # 
rotten, 
Miry and matted in the soaking ¥ 
Forgotten with the spring, that is for 
gotten 
By them that can forget. 
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Yet it was here we walked when ferns 


were springing, 
And through the mossy bank shot bud 
and blade: — 
Here found in summer, when the birds 
were singing, 
A green and pleasant shade. 


‘Twas here we loved in sunnier days 
and greener; 
And now, in this disconsolate decay, 
I come to see her where I most have 
seen her, 
And touch the happier day. 


For on this path, at every turn and 
corner, 
The fancy of her figure on me falls: 
Yet walks she with the slow step of a 
mourner, 
Nor hears my voice that calls. 


So through my heart there winds a track 
of feeling, 

A path of memory, that is all her 
own: 
Whereto her 

stealing 
Haunts the sad spot alone. 


phantom beauty ever 


About her steps the trunks are bare, the 
branches 
Drip heavy tears upon her downcast 
head: 
And bleed from unseen wounds that no 
sun stanches, 
For the year’s sun is dead. 


And dead leaves wrap the fruits that 
summer planted: 
And birds that love the South have 
taken wings. 
The wanderer, loitering o'er 
enchanted, 
Weeps, and despairs of spring. 


the scene 


In a simpler :poem the writer sees 
the heart of a grief-stricken lover 
more buried in his loved one’s grave 
than she herself is. 


From Shorter Poems 
Book HT 
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A winter’s night with the snow about: 

Twas silent within and cold without: 

Both father and mother to bed were 
gone: 

The son sat yet by the fire alone. 


He gazed on the fire, and dreamed again 

Of one that was now no more among 
men: 

As still he sat and never aware 

How close was the spirit beside his chair. 


Nay, sad were his thoughts, for he wept 
and said 

Ah, woe for the dead! 
dead! 

How heavy the earth lies now on her 
breast, 

The lips that I kissed, and the hand I 


pressed 


ah, woe for the 


The spirit he saw not, he could not hear 
e comforting word she spake in his 


ear: 
His heart in the grave with her molder- 
ing clay 
No welcome gave—and she fled away. 
DorotHy EMERSON 
The poems above are reprinted from 
lager by Robert Bridges, by 
Permission of Oxford University Press, 
publishers. , 
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MURDER 

For the first time in its history The 
Atlantic Monthly has published a mys- 
tery-murder story called “Harvard Has 
a Homicide,” written by a young man 
just out of Harvard himself. The Atlan- 
tic this month also contains some more 
of Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s letters 
(mentioned last week as also appearing 
in the Forum). These letters, addressed 
to William James, Richard Cabot, Grace 
Zaring Stone, among others, are inter- 
esting but a little on the girlish too- 
italicized side. As good examples of a 
special kind of writing, see the short 
pietes in this issue, notably Stephen 
Leacock’s “Imaginary Persons” and 
“Wings in the Moon,” by Allen H. Wood, 
and of course see the Contributors Club. 


MANN 


For further reading on the subject of 
Thomas Mann and his importance in the 
literary world, see the Saturday Review 
of Literature for June 6, which carries 
an article by Willa Cather about the 
Biblical Trilogy as well as a review of 
the newly collected book of short stories, 
Stories of Three Decades. See also the 
New Republic for April 1 and Survey 
Graphic for February. Also we recom- 
mend the autobiographical Sketch of My 
Life which Mann published at the time 
of the Nobel Award in 1930. 




























NATURE 


A new magazine is just out addressed 
to “all persons old or young who wish 
to increase their knowledge of the world 
of nature.” It is called Frontiers—A 
Magazine of Natural History and is 
published by the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. 


POETRY 


Harriet Monroe, founder, publisher and 
editor of Poetry—A Magazine of Verse, 
died in Arequipa, Peru, on September 
26 at the age of 75. She was on her way 
home from a meeting of the Pen Club 
in Buenos Aires. Her magazine, founded 
just before the War at a time when the 
newer poets were getting little recogni- 
tion in the established magazines, gave 
encouragement to many an American 
poet. Much of the early verse published 
in Poetry and vers libre and included 
such writers as Carl Sandburg, H.D., 
John Gould Fletcher, Amy Lowell, Rob- 
ert Frost, Edgar Lee Masters, Ezra 
Pound, Vachel Lindsay and Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson. 


MOVIE 

The English National Book Council 
has sponsored a movie which has just 
been released in England. It is called 
“Cover to Cover” and is a documentary 
book film in which Poet Laureate John 
Masefield, Somerset Maugham, Rebecca 
West, Julian Huxley, Louis Golding, T. 
S. Eliot, and A. P. Herbert explain how 
and why they write. 





hrase Origins 
By Alfred H. Holt 


baker’s dozen. Oxford English Dic- 
tionary supports the theory that this 
comes from the custom of issuing thir- 
teen loaves for every dozen to the 
hucksters, the extra loaf representing the 
middleman’s only profit. Other possi- 
bilities are: (1) thirteen was a quorum 
for a Sabbath gathering of witches, and 
the early unpopularity of bakers seems 
to have linked them with the devil: (2) 
there was a heavy penalty for short 
weight, which could be guarded against 
by issuing thirteen loaves to a dozen. 

ballyhoo. Shouted advertising in 
front of a circus tent, on the part of the 


barker or spieler (from German spielen, 


to play). Thus, by transference, any 
loud publicity. The word seems to 
have for its ancestor, along with British 
bally (a euphemism for bloody), the 
village of Ballyhooly, in Cork, a com- 
munity noted for its brawls. 

balm in Gilead. The question, “Is 
there no balm in Gilead?” occurs in 
Jeremiah 8:22 (being rendered “treacle” 
in Coverdale’s translation). “Balm” is 
a contraction of “balsam,” a resinous 
gum having soothing and healing prop- 
erties. 

barber pole. The characteristic striped 
pole in front of a barber shop, or as 
our British cousins say, “hair-dressing 
saloon”) originated in the days when a 
barber was also a surgeon and a dentist. 
If he was equipped for bleeding people 
(about all a surgeon ever had to do, 


appendicitis not having been invented) 
he would attach to a pole outside his 
door the symbol of his trade; a rag 
smeared with blood. The word barber 
derives from Latin barba, beard, (bar- 
barian being simply “a bearded man”). 
“Barber shop harmony” first arose in 
the days when magazines were not pro- 
vided for the waiting customers, who 
beguiled themselves with the close 
harmony of “Sweet Adeline.” 
barn-stormer. The rash of red-barn 
theaters that breaks out, principally in 
the East, every summer has helped to 
make it intelligible why a barn-stormer 
should be an actor. Originally, however, 
the actors who appeared in barns were 
not fresh from Broadway triumphs but 
were second-rate “booth-bursters” or 
strolling players. Since the War, “barn- 
stormer” has also been applied to an 
aviator who parks his “crate” (usually 
an old OX-5 with a Liberty motor) in 
a barn at some conveniently large and 
level pasture, and takes people joy- 
riding at a dollar or two a shot. 
beachcomber. First as a sort of pun, 
perhaps, on “beachcomber” in the sense 
of a long curling wave, the term was 
applied to one who “combed” the beach 
for flotsam and jetsam that he could 
trade for food (or more likely drink). 
Hence, any vagrant, especially in the 
South Sea islands, who lives by plunder 
or begging, near a waterfront. Hence 
again, any beggar or panhandler. 


Reprinted from Phrase Origins by 
Alfred H. Holt, copyright, 1936, by per- 
mission of Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York, publishers. 
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A year of celebration of the centen- 
nial of Horace Mann. who, one hundred 
years ago, launched a great crusade for 
public education, begins October 16 
with a conference at Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, of which he was 
once president. A feature of the two- 
day meeting, addressed by nationally 
known educators, is the dedication of 
the statue of Mann shown at the right. 
The centennial year will close with 
Education Week in November, 1937. 


ORACE MANN was a states- 
H::: lawyer, teacher, politi- 

cian, and reformer. One hun- 
dred years ago, he led a struggle for 
public schools in Massachusetts which 
set the entire nation on the road to 
its modern public school system. 

George Washington was launching 
an untried, republican form of gov- 
ernment when Mann, the experi- 
menter, was born in 1796. Andrew 
Jackson was entrenching democratic 
rights in that republic when Horace 
Mann, secretary of the first Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, opened 
his crusade in 1836 to provide 
good schools for all children. Mann, 
who fought always against human 
slavery died in 1859, two years be- 
fore the clash of arms interrupted 
a third great shift in the nation’s 
history. 

Young Horace had a hungry mind. 
But his parents in Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts, could not afford to buy him 
books. And the few days of the year 
when he attended the public school 
had little to offer his eager brain. 
These schools were in bondage to the 
tradition that learning should prepare 
for holy orders. They were chained 
by the reluctance of tax-payers to 
support a broad educational program. 
Most children of the well-to-do were 
sent to private academies. 

Mann learned his lessons from the 





An old-fashioned one-room school about the time Horace Mann began his crusade. 
From a drawing in “Harper’s Weekly.” 
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Savior of the Public Schools 


pastor of the village church. In his 
twentieth year, he found a teacher 
who prepared him inside of six 
months to enter college. He chose 
Brown instead of Harvard. 

He studied law, taught Latin and 
Greek, and was admitted to the bar 
when he was 27. For ten successive 
years, he served in the State Legisla- 
ture. At the end of that time he had 
curbed the liquor and lottery traffic, 
established a staté asylum for mental 
patients, and created a State Board 
of Education. Even after so many 
years of struggle, his State Board, 
like our U. S. Office of Education, 
could exert moral pressure only. 

Mann found that teachers in the 
public schools were ill-paid and un- 
trained. Books were out-of-date. 
Study had no point. Buildings were 
dim, cold, and stuffy. Slow or rebel- 
lious pupils were kept in order by 
brute force. Control was vested in 
local trustees who sacrificed the 
schools on the altar of graft. 

When he became secretary of the 
State Board of Education, Horace 
Mann cast aside his profitable law 
practice and his political power in the 
State Senate. He set himself the 
thankless task of reforming the public 
schools of Massachusetts by sheer 
force of personality. He could not 
enforce standards for the schools or 
even establish them. But he could 
hold mass meetings, and publish 
papers of argument and information. 
He could establish teacher-training 
schools and enlist public opinion in 
their support. He bullied, coaxed, 
cajoled, and inspired hundreds of 
schools everywhere to live up to the 
full meaning of the words: free, pub- 
lic, universal education. 

When he resigned to take up the 
fight against slavery in Congress, he 
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Statue of Horace Mann given to Antioch in a sing 
College by Hugh T. Birch. It is a @itteir pul 
replica of one at the Boston State House Bijroe we 
modeled by Emma Stebbins. “he Mus 

left behind him twelve annual re- —— 
ports which are a monument of “What's 
achievement. The slavery issue re- ihe aed f 
elected him to Congress as an inde- Sn add : 
pendent in 1850. Two years later, Reales sd 
when he ran on the Free-Soil ticket, interes’ 
he was defeated. tral ubli 
That defeat was his first major set- a 
back. Horace Mann was past his So it is 
prime. It seemed that his opponents liéical life 
might have stopped him./ But he did tl of tl 
not know how to quit. The crusade ee ness 
which was his whole career simply forth _ 
moved to a new battle-field. pirty to ar 
Antioch College was opened at Yel- a” be 
low Springs, Ohio, in 1853. There Sculiar ; 
were horrified exclamations that, it @, senty 1 
was to be non-sectarian and, if Wo- Bae. tte, 
men dared to attend, co-educational. i. = 
Horace Mann was its first presi- Briods: , 
dent. He had trouble finding wealthy lines a 
patrons to support this bold venture. iy.) ‘io 
Certain professors fought his policies Hf, . wens 
of racial equality, student self-gov- Bias... 24 y 
ernment, athletic development, and mblican 
elective studies. They didn’t see WhY Bijmocrat: 
he denounced the spirit of rivaltY Bithveland 
among scholars. three ele 
When he made his parting address Bipgujar , 
to his students in 1859, his hair waS Hip, oni 

white and his hands were not quite Bagiti..) 
steady. Only the words were the to the Re 
words of his robust manhood: “Be Higgs with 
ashamed to die until you have WOO Bihgck to +}, 





some victory for humanity.” 1892 , 
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IRRESPECTIVE of who 
wins the presidential elec- 
tion, one fact is already 
clear: Once more the 
mind—perhaps we should 
say “mood”—of the “phan- 
pm public” is running true to form. 
fickle as always, it is making another 
portant shift in its loyalty; at the 
‘eginning of the eighth year of the 
Great Depression, it appears to be 
par to discarding an erstwhile popu- 


br hero. 


Popular Mood—Not 

Public Mind 

This whim-like vacillation of public 
@proval is not new to us. -We are 
dl familiar with it in many aspects 
¢ social life. Popular heroes rise and 
fill, each holding the plaudits of the 
cowd for a short time. The glorious 
dhletie star of today is hissed off the 
feld tomorrow. The glamorous lead- 
ing lady of one decade is the “funny 
dd crow” of another one. Movie 
ators and actresses take the greatest 
are not to make too many pictures 
in a single year or otherwise to let 
teir public get tired of them. In 
tree weeks’ time a popular song— 
‘The Music Goes "Round and ’Round” 
—sweeps across the entire country; 
in three more it is in the discard. 
“What’s This?” and “Knock, Knock” 
tise and fall in a flash. No doubt you 
can add a score of other current ex- 
amples which will show the shortness 
d interest of the gen- 

fal public in matters 
of fashion. 

So it is also in po- 
litical. life. The cor.- 
tol of the popular 
wte passes back and 
forth from one major 
perty to another, Some 


The Instability 
of the 


Public Mood 
By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


land, and again to the Republicans in 
1896 with McKinley. Then came 16 
years of Republicanism and then, in 
1912 and 1916, a shift to the Demo- 
crats under Wilson. But in 1920, 1924, 
and 1928,’the public mind of the na- 
tion was—more than 60 per cent— 
Republican. 


The Case of Mr. Roosevelt 

Then, following the “prosperity” of 
the 1920’s, came the crash of 1929 and 
the worst collapse of the American 
economic system in its history. Stead- 
ily, as Mr. Hoover failed to act effec- 
tively, the public mood changed. As 
conditions became worse and worse, 
even loyal Republicans began to 
criticize the Hoover government. 

By the autumn of 1932, with not 
less than 15,000,000 people out of 
work, the nation’s mood was as 
troubled as it had been at any. time 
since the Civil War. So, in the elec- 
tion of 1932 a drastic shift in public 
allegiance took place and another of 














tines, because of a 
peculiar set of factors, 
aparty holds power 
over three or four or 
een more electoral 
periods; but at other 
tines, control slips 
back and forth every 





the periodic political landslides oc- 
curred. Although only four years be- 
fore, Hoover had been elected with 
83 per cent of the electoral votes, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt now captured 
the public’s allegiance with 88 per 
cent of them. Certainly not less than 
12,000,000 “minds” must have been 
“changed,” for Roosevelt received 
7,000,000 more popular votes than 
Hoover. 

When Mr. Roosevelt took office on 
March 4, 1933, economic conditions 
were so bad that ninety-odd per cent 
of our people were willing to let him 
try anything to pull the country 
through the crisis. The banks of 21 
states were either closed or under the 
charge of government officials. In the 
larger cities long lines of depositors 
were withdrawing their money from 
even the nation’s strongest banks, and 
the biggest bankers themselves feared 
that they would be unable to stop the 
“run.” People were -unable to get 
money to buy even necessities. Store- 
keepers feared that they would have 
to close their doors. 

People gathered on the streets in 
every town and city in the land, ask- 
ing themselves: “What has happened 
to our rich America?” Fear gripped 
the minds of the people all over the 
country. It seized even big industrial 
and financial leaders who showed that 
they could do nothing and were will- 
ing to let the President employ the 
most drastic measures. 

Recall the nation-wide support that 
the new President had 
during the spring and 
summer of 1933, as 
Congress passed 14 
emergency laws giv- 
ing him tremendous 
power, then going 
home to leave him 
alone for several 
months. 

During those months 
the President and his 
government acted 
swiftly. They tried to 
stop people from 
hoarding their money 
and to get them to 





for years. In 1884, 
aller 24 years of Re- 
Publican control, the 
Democrats won with 
Cleveland. In the next 

elections the 
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John T. McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 


THREE HISTORIC CAMPAIGNS 


The electorate swings like a pendulum from one generation to another. 
1896 saw McKinley defeat Bryan on the free-silver issue. 
“Teddy” split with his party and allowed Woodrow Wilson to slip in. 
Eight years later the country had had enough of Wilson and turned 


to the Harding landslide. 


spend it; to give direct 
relief to the huge army 
of unemployed people; 
to help the farmers 
get good prices for 
their products; to put 
youths and men into 
conservation camps to 
clear and rebuild the 
forests; to protect 
those who bought 
stocks and bonds; and 
to start the 


In 1912 


nation’s 
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factories and businesses going again. 
Every means was used to bring this 
action before the people—repeated 
radio addresses, motion pictures, 
news-reels, news releases, and the 
like. .This picture of an American 
President carrying out a program of 
swift action dispelled much of the 
gloom of March, 1933, and brought 
increasing optimism by mid-summer. 
Certainly if a national election had 
been held in the autumn of 1933, or 
even a year later in 1934, it would 
have given President Roosevelt an 
overwhelming popular vote. 


But—Then? 


Then, in 1934, came rumblings of 
discontent. At first, while the danger 
of social breakdown was great, even 
the avowed enemies of the Roosevelt 
government dared say or do little to 
oppose his acts and plans. But with 
the worst of the crisis passing and 
with the public mind becoming more 
calm, the spokesmen of opposition 
came out into the open. The Hearst 
and other sensational newspapers de- 
nounced Mr. Roosevelt and his gov- 
ernment with vicious vituperation; 
the more dignified, conservative press 
quietly increased their criticism. Mr. 
E. T. Weir, head of a great steel cor- 
poration, and other business leaders 
flatly refused to conform to the re- 
quirements of the NRA. Suits were 
brought against the NRA and the 
AAA by various business interests. 
A lower Federal court, then a higher 
court, and finally the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided that the 
NRA and the AAA were unconsti- 
tutional. 

What was the reaction of the public 
“mind?” Most of the people were be- 
wildered and not sure what the de- 
cisions really meant; some grumbled 
and protested, but the great bulk 
agreed that “the Court must be right.” 
One by one, in hamlet, village, town 
and city, the people began to “shake 
their heads” about Roosevelt. His 
ideas “Don’t seem to be so good after 
all” .. . “He does sound pretty social- 
istic!” . . . “Too much power”... 
“Looks like a dictatorship to me!” . . 
“It does seem un-American.” Little 
by little the scepticism increased. 
Week by week the opposition news- 
paper headlines and editorials capi- 
talized on it, expanding the waves of 
doubt and criticism. 

Then, as public opinion began to 
waver, shrewd politicians came out 
into the open to build up power for 
themselves at the expense of the 
President. On the floor of Congress 
and in state legislatures his enemies 
began a rising chorus of denunciation 
and ridicule which the newspapers, 
newsreels and radio announcers 
broadcast day by day. 
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Several clamorous demagogues 
arose to add to the “sound and the 
fury,” and to confuse the public mood 
some more. Dr. Townsend, with his 
$200 a month old-age pension plan, 
capitalized on the poverty of several 
million old people and on the uni- 
versal sentiment which people of all 
ages feel for their old and feeble ones. 
Huey Long, the ruthless dictator of 
Louisiana, and his heir, the noisy 
Rev. Gerald Smith, capitalized the 
growing discontent by the slogan of 
“share-the-wealth” (that is, share 
everything over a million dollars!). 
Father Coughlin used a _ different 
catch word—‘“Social Justice”—com- 
bined it with ‘another—‘‘National 
Union”—and intrigued an additional 
but equally uncertain number of sup- 
porters away from Mr. Roosevelt. The 
big business vote, which as early as 
1934 had left him, found its vociferous 
leadership in the campaign to defeat 


GM REPUBLICAN 
C__JDEMOCRATIC 


C1 DEMmocearic 


him, in the formation and jp 
ballyhoo of the Liberty Le 
coalition of dyed-in-the-wool Reg 
licans and renegade Democrats, 
there were others—all joining jp y 
stir up the vacillating public tem. 
and to shift its support away from Mr 
Roosevelt. 

Straw votes were taken, by the » 
called “Institute of Public Opinion 
by the Farm Journal, by the Lit 
Digest, by others. 
these reported a marked reduction j 
Roosevelt’s support and 
helped to carry more people ay 
from him! Steadily came the report 
that he was “slipping.” By July 
word was: “Landon has a chang 
Roosevelt is losing.” By Septembe 
the pollers were reporting “Lando 


ahead.” 


This is a very brief sketch of th 


social psychology of national politig 
(Concluded on page 24) 


Above: The turn of the tables four years later when Roosevelt won. 


In 1928 Herbert Hoover won 40 states—440 electoral votes. 
candidate, Alfred E. Smith, won 8 states—87 electoral votes. 


The Demoerati 
When Hoover 


. . aot 
for re-election in 1932, he won only 6 states—59 electoral votes, to Roosevelt's 
states—472 electoral votes. 
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France Devalued as Powers Assist 


‘America and Great Britain Act with Blum 


Government Toward Currency Stabilization 


CTING with the close coopera- 
tion of Great Britain and the 
United States, the French Pop- 

ular Front government of Premier 
Leon Blum has devalued the franc in 
an effort to check the serious busi- 
ness depression which has crippled 
that nation (Schol., Oct. 10). Belgium, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands 
(forming with France the so-called 
European “Gold Bloc”) have followed 
this three-power agreement by low- 
ering the value of their money—one 
of the most important steps toward 
international economic cooperation in 
recent years. If all nations should 
adopt approximately the same yard- 
stick in measuring their money, and 
if currencies throughout the world 
would buy a definite, fixed amount of 
goods, world trade should revive. 
And as trade among nations is re- 
stored, statesmen believe we will 
have removed one of the main causes 
for the unrest which leads to wars. 

Most French politicians and the 
average Frenchman have remained 
calm during the process of devaluing 
the franc, although the terms of the 
devaluation bill caused a bitter de- 
bate in the French Parliament. Why, 
then, did the Government delay de- 
valuation during three years of in- 
creasing hardship and business de- 
pression? How will devaluation aid 
France? Before answering these ques- 
tions, it is well to answer several 
others. Let us begin with a very im- 
portant one. What is money? 

Money is a medium of exchange. 
It acts as a bridge between persons 
who have goods to buy and sell. You 
may receive money for working in a 
store. You take this money and buy 
a pair of shoes. Money was the 
bridge between you and the merchant 
with the shoes to sell. 


The “Gold Standard” 

Since gold is used in the arts and 
industry and has a steady demand; 
has great value in small bulk: is very 
durable and easy to transport; and 
an ounce of it is the same the world 
over, it has become the outstanding 
metal for measuring the value of 
money. When gold serves as the basis 
for a nation’s money that nation is 
said to be on the “gold standard.” 
Paper money (or currency) may be 
used because it is easier to carry 
around, but in a gold standard coun- 
try it can always be exchanged for 
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gold. The standard 
pound, or dollar) is valued at so 
many grains of gold. How is the 
value of gold determined? Since we 
usually measure the value of goods 
(a pair of shoes, a book, or a football 
ticket) in terms of money, we must 
reverse this process to find the value 
of gold. The value of a dollar, for 
example, is measured by what it will 
buy—its purchasing power. When the 
dollar consists of a certain amount of 
gold, this money will have the same 
value as gold itself, and the value 
will be determined just like any other 
product. It is generally agreed that 
the value of an article is determined 
by the demand for it and the supply 
which is on hand to satisfy the de- 
mand. 

This same thing is true about 
money. We need it to obtain goods, 
which are measured in terms of 
money, or prices. Therefore, an in- 
crease in the supply of money, in re- 
lation to other things, causes it to 
decrease in value. This decrease in 
value means that it will buy less than 
it did before, and prices will rise. If 
it would buy five dozen eggs before 
the supply was increased, it might 
buy only four dozen after its value 
had fallen. The value of money, 
therefore, is measured by the amount 


coin (franc, 


_ of goods it will buy. And when money 


is based on gold it will have the same 
value as gold itself. If the amount of 
gold in circulation increases, money 
will be cheaper and prices will rise 
because money won’t buy as much 

Besides its use as a basis for the 
“gold standard,” gold is used to settle 
business accounts between nations. If 
the supply of goods and services fur- 
nished by one nation falls short of 
goods and services furnished by the 
other, gold usually is exchanged to 
make up the difference 

As we have seen, a nation on the 
“gold standard” bases its money on 
the value of gold. If the money of 
all nations was based on gold they 
would have a fixed relation to each 
other. That is called stabilization. 
Gold is the yardstick by which all 
money would be measured. Before 
the World War most nations were on 
the gold standard. But during the 
worst of the depression from 1930 to 
1933 several nations left the gold 
standard. Their governments took 
control of all gold and allowed no 
individual to exchange currency for 
gold. In 1933 the London Economic 
Conference met in an effort to unite 
the world under the “gold standard” 
again. This effort at stabilization 
failed for several reasons: 


The London Conference Fails 


1. Britain had left the gold stan- 
dard in 1931 and her cheaper money 
(the pound) had given her an advan- 
tage in world trade which she did not 
want to surrender by agreeing to 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Bars of gold in small crates being hoisted out of the hold of the French liner 
Champlain in New York harbor. 





Miss Liberty’s 
Golden Jubilee 


T= nation is planning a gala 
celebration on October 28 in 
honor of the Statue of Liberty’s 
fiftieth birthday. The ceremonies will 
parallel in part those. which took 
place when the statue was unveiled 
and dedicated on the same date in 
1886. Andre de Laboulaye, French 
Ambassador, will head a delegation 
from the French Government. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt will speak, and con- 
tingents of the army, navy, and ma- 
rines will attend the ceremonies. All 
about Bedloe’s isiand, New York 
Harbor will be filled with official craft 
and excursion boats. The French 
liner Normandie, sailing at noon that 
day, will have a part in the celebration. 

The Statue of Liberty is a symbol 
of the noblest traditions and ideals of 
America. The monument stands as a 
majestic emblem of what James Trus- 
low Adams calls “that dream of a land 
in which life should be better and 
richer and fuller for every man, with 
opportunity for each according to his 
ability or achievement.” 

Yet the Statue of Liberty and the 
concepts of democracy with which it 
is associated have become so familiar 
to Americans that there is danger 
that they may take these things for 
granted. It is therefore appropriate 
to glance back into history and re- 
acquaint ourselves with that passion- 
ate love of freedom characterizing 
both the American colonies and 
France in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, a devotion to 
democracy so strong that it has made 
the people of France and America 
kindred spirits for over 150 years. 

When the American colonies were 
fighting the Revolutionary War, 
France came to their aid with money, 
supplies, ships, and men. This is in 
many respects a paradox that romance 
cannot rival. Louis XVI, the most 
absolute of despotic, feudal monarchs, 
thus played a major role in the liber- 
ation of America. But King Louis 
render-d assistance with no _ such 
lofty thought in mind. He was en- 
gaged in a struggle for power and 
empire with England and intervened 
only to cripple his rival. 

But there was another important 
reason for France’s concern for the 
fate of the American revolutionists. 
This can be traced to the writings of 
the French philosophers, Rousseau 
and Voltaire, who proclaimed that all 
men are created free and equal and 
that man’s most precious right is a 
voice in government. So two con- 
flicting motives prompted France’s 
participation in the American war. 
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The drain of that participation on 
the French treasury was so great and 
piled so heavy a tax burden on the 
French peasant and middle class that 
it undoubtedly helped hasten the 
French Revolution of 1789. Thus 
Louis unknowingly played a double 
role in the birth of democracy. 

The suggestion that the people of 
France should present to America a 
memorial to liberty first came from 
Edouard de Laboulaye, French his- 
torian, and grandfather of the present 
French ambassador. The 100th an- 
niversary of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence was to be 
celebrated 1876, and Frederic Auguste 
Bartholdi, an Alsatian sculptor, was 





Charlies P. Cushing, phot 


sent to America to plan a monument 
to symbolize the thing that Americans 
and Frenchmen prized most dearly— 
liberty. It was as he entered New 
York harbor that Bartholdi conceived 
the idea of the Statue of Liberty—a 
gigantic goddess symbolic of equality 
and justice standing at the very gate- 
way to the promised land, holding 
aloft the torch of freedom. 

The 1,000,000 francs needed to build 
the memorial was contributed by 
popular subscription among the 
French people. Much of it was col- 
lected in srmall sums from French 
schoolchildren. 

The statue arrived from France on 
June 19, 1885, its three hundred sec- 
tions having been carefully crated for 
the journey across the sea. 

The tablet embedded in the pedestal 
reads: “A gift from the people of the 
Republic of France to the people of 
the United States .. . this Statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World com- 
memorates the alliance of the two 
nations in achieving the independence 
of the United States of America and 
attests their abiding friendship.” 





BOOKS 
A Reading Menu for the Weg 


GIANTS IN THE EARTH. 
O. A. Rolvaag 


T was in 1873 that the Norwegig 
pioneers whose hand-to-hand struggle 

with life on the prairie makes this 
book absorbing, crossed the plains to Dg. 
kota, then a Territory, and settled jp 
sod huts of their own making. Every 
man in the group had to be strong @ 
perish; the strongest of all, in body ang 
in spirit, was Per Hansa. He first turned 
the sod with the plough, he made the 
first steps in every field of their ney 
life. Did you ever read Hamsun’s 
Growth of the Soil? Then you remem. 
ber—for no one could forget it—thg 
great man’s journey from his wilderness 
home back to the settlement and re 
turn, carrying vast loads on his back as 
if they were part of himself? There is 
a trip in this book, back to Sioux Falls 
with an ox-team, that will remind you 
of that, when Per Hansa goes to get 
wood for his roof. His two boys are 
as strong as he, but his wife Beret gives 
out under hardships and the solitude of 
the plains: what amounts to religious 
mania takes possession of her, and it is 
this that brings about the heroic death 
of Per Hansa. 

This novel, like all the author's work, 
was written in the Norwegian language, 
though Ole Rolvaag came to America 
when he was young, worked on a farm 
in South Dakota, and in time became one 
of the faculty of St. Olaf College, Minne- 
sota. His mother-tongue came naturally 
in telling about the life of Norwegians 
in America, where he began Giants is 
the Earth in a cabin in Minnesota, con- 
tinued it on the South Dakota plain, 
then in London, finishing it in Norway. 





































THE CALL OF THE WILD. 
Jack London 


ACK LONDON’S most famous dog 

story, one of the most famous dog- 
steries in the world, made him a cele- 
brated author at twenty-seven. Its hero 
is the magnificent Buck, part St. Bernard, 
part shepherd, whom you meet as the 
cherished pet of a great estate. The gold 
fever of the Klondyke breaks out. He 
is stolen and taken north for sledge pur- 
poses. He has to meet entirely new 
conditions, of climate and of food, and 
make headway against the attacks of 
other dogs and the far greater brutality 
of man. He fights his way to the top 
and becomes leader of the team; he 
comes at length to meet the one mani 
all the world that every dog needs—tis 
own true master. This man puts him 
tests nobody would believe who did not 
know what a great dog can do, and when 
his master is killed, Buck starts off on 
his own, joins a wolf pack, and becomes 
leader of that. : 

London is at his best in dealing with 
primitive, almost savage types, or W1 
men or animals at grips with 
natural hardship. Buck in a typical Ler 
don hero. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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A Classroom Program 
For This Issue 


PURPOSE 


F it is at all possible to inspire and 

nourish the latent idealism in 
youth, this issue provides the mate- 
rial for that delicate task. 

An idealist is often regarded as one 

who allows a passion for a theory to 
weaken a respect for facts. But there 
a type of idealism which takes its 
strength from facts, as opposed to the 
prejudices which fatten upon ignor- 
ance. 
It is this sort of idealism which is 
expressed in several of the articles in 
this issue and which, it is hoped, may 
have some degree of contagion. 

Tolerance, wisdom, knowledge are 
demonstrated in the editorial by Mr. 
Gould to have practical advantages 
and practical applications. That they 
exist generally as ideals, rather than 
as captivated virtues, is a sign of prac- 
tical danger. 

In the exile of Thomas Mann, the 
class may witness a striking example 
of the impoverishment which a nation 
ridden by prejudice visits upon itself. 

If this line of thought appeals to 
them, you may wish to emphasize that 
the Statue of Liberty jubilee is not 
celebrating the manufacture of a be- 
lieve-it-or-not sculptural curiosity but 
the emblem of the rights of man which 
form an important, if sometimes dis- 
regarded, section of the Constitution 
of the United States, Amendments 
One to Ten. A reference to the news 
about *Lawrence Simpson, the Com- 
munism issue, martial law in Pales- 
tine, *Spain, or the Republican charges 
of dictatorship will serve to illustrate 
what liberty means when it is taken 
outside of the laboratory. 

The career of Horace Mann is a 
further example of idealism which 
draws its strength from facts. For all 
their magnificent energy and occa- 
sional sacrifices, Mann and his kind 
did not succeed wholly in eradicating 
the evils of alcohol, gambling, slavery, 

rance, poverty, and prejudice. It 
may be that they conceded that these 
institutions also have certain virtues. 
But as long as the evils existed, the 
had something to work on. 
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If after so much exhortation, some 
of the class show a tendency to boil 
over with good intentions, it may 
calm them to read Mr. Rugg’s account 
of the manner in which mass opinions 
form and how long they last. It will 
not hurt young ideals to be seasoned 
with this much realism. 


CHECK 


So much idealism in one period 
ought to arouse a high degree of in- 
tellectual agitation. If the class is 
bored, the play is not a gain. If the 
air is hot with arguments and opin- 
ions, you score a loss, because you 
are going against your purpose. If 
there are signs that a few of the class 
have been stirred, you will still have 
no excuse for congratulations. Wait 
for developments. 

These developments may take a 
practical turn. Some pupils will join 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
31 Union Square, New York. Others 
may become active in church or social 
work, in the Junior Forum, in the 
school paper, or in many other fields 
where they may defend the demo- 
cratic tradition, each according to his 
lights. Both the mental and emotional 
bias of the pupil may be determined 
in your classroom. 


Dread 


One of the important points about 
the Fascist nations is that they are 
the product of a certain type of 
idealism. Whereas the majorities in 
democratic countries idealize intelli- 
gence, brotherhood, liberty, and 
equality, the fascist idealizes strength 
or force, national superiority, con- 
formity, and leadership. News from 
Europe reported in this magazine of- 
fers ample evidence in support of this 
enalysis. 

Certain pragmatic compromises 
must be worked out between these 
opposing ideals. It is a challenge to 
every student to learn how far this 
compromise may go and where it 
must end. If they have no great faith 
in democracy, perhaps they may be 
moved to thought by their dread of 
fascism. 


MOTIVATION 


é- 


Hero 


NSTEAD of imitating C. Gable, K. 

Hepburn, or the Three Ritz Bro- 
thers, it is possible for youngsters to 
choose as their models either Horace 
or Thomas Mann. Lacking the genius 
of these men, they can not hope to 
emulate them, but at least they can 
support the things they stand for. 

The Gable worshippers have the 
advantage that their ritual requires 
nothing more onerous than slicking 
the hair and acting fresh with the 
girls. And any girl who wishes to act 
like Miss Hepburn has only to put on 
the trappings of a moody polo pony. 

But to put on the Mann act re- 
quires a measure of profundity. Either 
of the Manns show less concern for 
the appearances than for the meaning 
and direction of things. Youngsters 
may go about with their heads bent 
in deep thought, but it won’t mean 
anything unless they are active sup- 
porters of the creative life. 


ASSIGNMENT 


The following assignment is sug- 
gested principally to support the pur- 
pose outlined for this issue, but it 
may lend itself to another type of 
program. As usual, the assignment is 
long enough to allow the teacher a 
choice of several ideas. The complete 
assignment may overburden the class. 


Minimum 

Check the sentences in “From Paper 
to Celluloid” which tell about the sup- 
pression or censorship of the films on 
grounds which have nothing to do with 
accuracy or honesty. 

Underline the words which you think 
describe admirable qualities in the fol- 
lowing personalities mentioned in this 
issue: McAfee, Auriol, Horace Mann, 
Thomas Mann, James Farley, John Ham- 
ilton, Roosevelt, Landon, Bibi Saccella- 
phylaccas, Fauzi Kaoukji, ‘**Robert 
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Bridges, *Litvinoff, *Hitler, Chiang Kai- 
shek, *Admiral Sims, J. G. Dill. Circle 
the words which describe doubtful qual- 
ities in these people. 











PT 


Select from the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution the three which you 
consider the most important and copy 
them. 

Next to each paragraph which tells of 
an act or condition which violates the 
spirit of one of your three selections, 
write the number of the amendment 
which was violated. For example, the 
mob scene in the editorial tells of a 
violation of the free speech amendment. 
You would write Roman numeral One 
next to that paragraph. 


Medium 


Make a list of no more than three of 
the activities of the personalities listed 
in the minimum assignment which you 
can and would like to imitate. State 
how you expect to imitate them. 

Describe in no more than three hun- 
dred words one personal experience 
which illustrates a strength or a weak- 
ness of the American liberal tradition. 

Clip the news items for one week 
which describe violations of the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution. 

Prepare a balance sheet, listing the 
virtues or defects of the official ideals 
of the Fascist nations (Italy, Germany), 
the liberal democratic nations (France, 
England, U. S. A.) or the Socialist gov- 
ernments (Mexico, Russia), with the in- 
tention of discovering where there is the 
greatest measure of consistency. Select 
the ideal from prominent document 
such as the Constitution, a law, or a 
speech or proclamation by the national 
leader. List at the left the incidents 
which violate that ideal. List at the 
right, the incidents which support it. 


Expanded 


Apply for membership in some adult 
cultural or political organization which 
is engaged in the activities which you 
admired among the personalities in this 
issue. (If you know of no such organi- 
zation, and if you can find no advice at 
the library, write an inquiry to the 
Teachers Editor of Scholastic, stating the 
activity in which you are interested.) 


ACTIVITIES 


The following words may be re- 
cited in chorus, as a warming-up ex- 
ercise at the beginning of the class. 
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As the sports editor says in this issue, 
“Just Before the Battle, Warm Up.” 

Have the words written on the 
board before the class convenes. Give 
the correct pronunciation as you 
point to each word. Have the class 
respond with the same pronunciation 
in loud, ringing tones, if the neighbors 
do not object. 

It may be a good idea to go over 
the list several times, accelerating 
speed each time. If this is done, 
break it up into small sections, doing 
each section and the repetitions sep- 
arately before moving on to the next. 


MARCH OF EVENTS 
*Yvon Delbos (Ee vonh del bo) 
*Haile Selassie (Hi lee s’ lahss ee) 


Manchukuo (Man choo kyo) 
Jehol (Ray ho) 
Fengtai (Fen tie) 
Pakhoi (Pa koooi) 


Chiang Kak-shek (Chyawng kie shek) 

Fauzi Kaoukji (Faw oo zi Koke 
jhee) 

(Max im Lit veen 


off) 


Maxim Litvinoff 


CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


devaluation (de val you ay 
shun) (thin 1) 
*deficit (deaf iss it) 
legislation (ledge iss lay shun) 
WHO’S WHO 
paragon (parra gone) 
savoir faire (salve war fair) 
vivacious (vi vay shuss) 
McAfee (M’ caff ee) 
NATURALIZING WORDS 
**hoist (High’st) 
**yvacht (yawt) 
** schooner (skooner) 
**hallelujah (halla loo ya) 


THE INFANT PRODIGY 


prodigy (praw di jee) 
bass (bayss) 
arpeggios (ar pej yoz) 
impresario (impress ahr yo) 
arabesques (arra besks) 
Saccellaphylaccas (Sack a laugh a 
lack us) 

rapture (rap tyoor) 
par excellence (par exa lawnts) 
etude (ay tyeud) 
manikin (man ik in) 
fortissimo (for tiss im o) 
renegade (ren a gayd) 
demagogue (dem agog) 
vociferous (vo siff er us) 
Composition 

With the Mann Centenary, the 


Hallock article, the Social Studies 
Signposts material, the Rugg piece, 
and the editorial as reference ma- 
terial, suggest that the class formu- 
late a statement of not more than 500 
words on the topic, “My Ideal 
School.” This might also be done 
with a view toward the approach of 
American Education Week. 








Since the title “My Ideal School” js 
apt to call forth a set of impossible 
specifications, it may be practical tp 
suggest as a preliminary that the clags 





list specific changes which may im- 
prove school and to name specific 
school activities which are of value to 
the community. 

But first of all, it is important for 
the class to have an understanding 
of what the school should be doing, 


Thought Questions 


How is it possible, as Mr. Rugg sug- 
gests, for the schools and forums to give 
all voters an intelligent understanding of 
the complex issues involved in govern- 
ment? , 

An engineering problem involving the 
Delaware River water-shed was sub- 
mitted to several prominent hydrological 
experts. Although each studied the same 
set of facts with the same goal in mind 
and although each was_ thoroughly 
schooled in the subject, the solutions 
they recommended differed to the great- 
est extreme. What bearing does this 
story have on campaign etiquette? 

What are the characteristics of the 
people in the story which you can find 
in people you know who are of the same 
type? What is there about the teacher 
which you would expect to find in many 
of the members of this faculty? 

If it is impossible for most of the vot- 
ers to achieve a thorough understanding 
of complex problems of government, 
what defense is there for democracy, 
government according to the wishes of 
the majority of the people? 

What is the evidence that dictators 
make fewer mistakes than the govern- 
ment of a democracy? 

What are the symptoms of dictator- 
ship in this country? Are they greater 
in number than the symptoms of liberty? 
Explain why the WPA theater is pro- 
ducing “It Can’t Happen Here” after it 
was suppressed in Hollywood. 


Vocabulary 


Have each student underline the 
words in this issue which he can not 
define. Let the student who under- 
lines the greatest number of words 
read his list, running consecutively 
from the editorial through the entire 
table of contents. As he reads the 
underlined words, have students who 
underlined the same words raise theif 
hands. If more than five raise theif 
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Tikads, let one of the students write 


the word on a separate list. 

Without taking the time to define 
these words, the listing will indicate 
to the class how much room they have 
for expanding their arsenal of words. 
(If you will send one of these lists or 
a copy to Scholastic, you will do the 
editors a great favor.) 


News Quiz 

Have the students fill in the words 
enclosed in parentheses. Instead of 
offering this as a written test, for 
variety you may wish to read the 
sentences aloud, stopping at the par- 
enthesis, to allow the class to compete 
for the privilege of calling out the 
first correct answer. 

If one student tends to dominate 
the replies, send him out of the room 
on an errand or ask him privately to 
to give the rest a chance. 

1. Japan’s demands for greater con- 
cessions in China have been (rejected) 
by the government at (Nanking). 

2. Martial law in Palestine is being en- 
forced by the soldiers of (Great Britain). 

3. The last Swedish election returned 
as Premier Per Albin (Hansson) whose 
party is the (Social Democrats). 

4.In the presidential election, Al 
Smith, who was nominated in 1928 for 
President by the (Democrats), will sup- 
port (Landon), whose party affiliation is 
(Republican). 

5. David Dubinsky, who is rounding 
up labor votes for (Roosevelt), has been 
called a (Communist) by the (Repub- 
licans) . 

6. The attack on the social security act 
by (Landon) brought a defense from the 
recently resigned governor of the so- 
cial security board, John G. (Winant), 
who was elected Governor of (New 
Hampshire) by the (Republicans) three 
times. 


Correlations 
LANGUAGE 


Check and define the French and 
Italian words in the short story and 
state their Latin root. State the Latin 
root of the French and Italian words’ in 
**“Naturalizing Words.” Count the 
words of Latin origin in the Rugg 
article. 

SCIENCE 


What evidence can you find in the 
poetry of **Robert Bridges of his scien- 
tific and medical training? What is the 
scientific use of the words nucleus, 
fusion, and taproot which are used meta- 
Phorically in **“Naturalizing Words.” 
Find other scientific words used as fig- 
ures of speech in this issue. What ele- 
mentary laws of physics are illustrated 
in the automobile pages? 


MATHEMATICS 


Work out the new foreign exchange 
tates which have resulted from the de- 
valuation of the franc. 





News Tips for Teachers 


LANTERN SLIDES telling the complete 
history of the Statue of Liberty have 
been prepared, through arrangement 
with the National Park Service, by Na- 
tional Studios, 226 West 56th St., New 
York. There are 18 scenes of which ten 
are hand-colored. A 30-minute narra- 
tive accompanies the series, which sells 
for ten dollars. Fiftieth anniversary of 
the statue is October 28. 


NO LANGUAGES, higher mathematics, 
or old-fashioned history is taught in the 
high school in Breathitt County, Ky. In- 
stead the curriculum is adapted to the 
major community problems, which in- 
clue hookworm in 90 per cent of the 
pupils and windowless shacks for houses. 
7 

NO EXAMINATIONS were required of 
Harvard students for nearly two cen- 
turies. From 1636 to 1831, none of the 
5,000 graduates received a grade or any 
recitation or test. Degrees were granted 
upon faculty approval. 








McCallister Heads Chicago 


Adult Education Council 


Direction of the program of the Adult 
Education Council of Chicago has re- 
cently been placed in the hands of Ralph 
McCallister, a graduate of the University 
of Chicago and former director of the 
social sciences in the Dearborn, Michigan, 
public schools. 

The Adult Education Council has 85 
member agencies, including the leading 
universities and colleges of the area, 
numerous institutions and educational 
clubs, forums, and similar organizations. 

While teaching in the public schools, 
Ralph McCallister adopted as the test 
of the quality of his teaching whether or 
not pupils developed an enduring inter- 
est in contemporary life. 

One of the ways by which such an in- 
terest was developed among the Dear- 
born school pupils were the organization 
by McCallister of a student council on 
current affairs, conducted by the stu- 
dents themselves. In this council the 
young people discussed together social, 
economic, and political questions. Read- 
ers on Social and Economic affairs were 
invited by the members of the group to 
discuss significant issues of the day in a 
community open forum. 





RALPH McCALLISTER 


RED CROSS OPERATIONS is the title 
of a pamphlet issued by the Red Cross 
Central Committee, Washington, D. C., 
to correct current misconceptions about 
its work. 


. 

FEDERAL AID for schools is the ob- 
ject of the Harrison-Fletcher bill (S. 
4793 and H. R. 13021) sponsored by the 
National Education Association for 1937. 
It begins with a grant of $100,000,000 
and works up to $300,000,000, distributing 
the funds to the states on a per capita 
basis, with no strings other than the re- 
quirement for a sixty day term and a 
state appropriation for schools no smaller 
than the amount spent in 1934. 


* 

SOUND MOVIE MACHINES are owned 
by only 750 schools, says the National 
Visual Instruction Survey lately com- 
pleted by the Office of Education. Half 
of our 81,000 schools have no electric 
lines. The other half own 27,000 lantern 
projectors, 9,000 silent movie machines, 
11,000 radio receivers, and 850 central 
radio sound systems. 


7 
LABOR SYMPATHY among parents of 
Jasper, Alabama, led to a pupil strike 
last month in support-of the complete 
unionization of all local instructors as 
members of the American Federation 
of Teachers. 

* 
HOLDING POWER in high schools to- 
day is forty-eight per cent greater than 
it was in 1931, says the U. S. Office of 
Education. Normal reduction in the 
size of a class each year beginning with 
100 pupils in 1932 now goes to 85 to 70 
to 62, with 52 graduating. The report 
does not say whether the increase is 
the result of better schools or fewer jobs. 

- 
FEDERAL REGISTER is the name of 
a new government publication which 
prints the official text of current docu- 
ments having general applicability and 
legal effect issued by federal agencies. 
It appears daily, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday at $1.00 a month or $10.00 a year. 

7 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRA- 
TION bulletin number ten lists sug- 
gestions for desirable work projects for 
students. 


* 

COOPERATIVE TRAINING SCHOOL 
at Superior, Wis., was obliged to re- 
ject two-thirds of the applicants for its 
fall session because it didn’t have room. 


. 

TEAR GAS in Campbell, Ohio, which 
was originally settled as a communal 
religious colony, exploded last month 
in the face of high school pupils who 
were parading in protest against the 
transfer of a popular teacher. 


e 

SCIENCE MOVIES are shown to pupils 
more than any other type of film in 
the schools, says the National Visual 
Instruction Survey of the Office of Edu- 
cation. Next in order are Travel, Geog- 
raphy, History, Social Studies, Health, 
English, Commerce, and Industry. The 
survey indicates that films would be 
used to a greater extent in all subjects 
if they were available. 
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President Cites 
Record; Landon 


Opposes Oaths 


Thomas, Browder 
Favor Federal Assistance 


(Printed in Teacher Edition Only) 


All candidates for the Office of 
President of the United States, to be 
elected this November, have put their 
views on education on record by re- 
plying to a set of questions put by 
The Social Frontier, a monthly maga- 
zine for education. 

The questions were: 

1. Do you consider the maintenance of 
a strong program of public education es- 
sential to a democracy? 2. In view of 
the great inequality among the various 
States in their ability to support an ade- 
quate program of public education, do 
you believe that the support of such a 
program is today a matter of national 
concern? 3. Do you favor the National 
Education Association program calling for 
Federal appropriation of $100,000,000 as 
an initial step in the development of a 
permanent program of Federal aid for 
education? 

President Roosevelt’s attitude was 
expressed in a message from Stephen 
Early, his secretary, since it is the 
President’s custom not to answer 
questionnaires. Mr. Early wrote that 
the President’s interest in education 
was best evidenced by his record, 
which was reviewed in the letter. 

Governor Landon wrote: 

“It is my belief that questions of such 
public interest as those you ask deserve 
a full discussion rather than a categor- 
ical answer. This has been my policy to- 
ward other issues, and I feel that educa- 
tion merits equal treatment.” 


Later, Governor Landon in his 
Chautauqua speech, came out in 
forthright opposition to teachers’ 


loyalty oath legislation which has 
been passed by 21 states. 

Norman Thomas, Socialist candi- 
date, replied affirmatively to the three 
questions. 

Earl Browder, Communist candi- 
date, also replied affirmatively and 
added: “I believe that free education 
and financial assistance to youth must 
be guaranteed by both Federal and 
State aid, with control remaining in 
the local communities.” 

The attitude of William Lemke, the 
Union party’s candidate, was ex- 
pressed in a letter from John Nystul, 
his campaign manager. Mr. Nystul 
said that Mr. Lemke believed in pub- 
lic education of the “proper kind” and 
not the “sort of material which 
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Education Stand of All the Candidates} 








NEXT WEEK 
INDIANS! 


The redskins are coming! Next 
week is the Indian Issue, guest-edited 
by Mary Heaton Vorse, famed novel- 
ist and reporter, who is a staff mem- 
ber of the U. S. Indian Affairs Bu- 
reau. 

Advance activity for this number 
may take the form of brushing up 
on the Indian phase of American 
history, ferreting out local Indian 
lore, catching the new movies, 
“Ramona” and “Daniel Boone” 
(both filled with aboriginals), read- 
ing Mary Austin, J. F. Cooper, or 
Oliver LaFarge, and visiting mu- 
seums. But your best source on 
Indians as a live issue will be the 
publications of the Indian Affairs 
Bureau and the writings of its pres- 








ent Commissioner, John Collier. 





smacks of propaganda for the status 
quo and paid by Wall Street.” 

In reviewing the Democratic ad- 
ministration’s activities in education, 
Mr. Early wrote that the President 
“has encouraged and will continue to 
support programs to improve educa- 
tional opportunities for Americans.” 

He summed up the President’s ef- 
forts in this direction as follows: 

1. A bill which increased by $14,000,- 
000 the annual appropriations for voca- 
tional education in the States. 

2. Encouragement of the Office of 
Education’s efforts to develop a nation- 
wide system of public forums for the 
“free and frank discussion of public 
issues.” 

3. Promotion of educational broad- 
casting through the Office of Education. 

4. Allocation of $1,000,000 for scientific 
studies in ten States of local schools with 
a view toward reorganizing administra- 
tive units. 

5. A thorough survey of educational 
and vocational opportunities for Negroes. 

6. Assistance to hundreds of thousands 
of youths, through the NYA, to con- 
tinue their education. 

7. Provision of educational oppor- 
tunities for several millions of adults 
through the emergency education pro- 
gram. 

8. A “steady” enlargement and im- 
provement of the educational program in 
the CCC camps operated under the di- 
rection of the Office of Education. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ENGLISH 
teachers meets in Boston three days, No- 
vember 26-28, Hotel Statler. 


7 
AVERAGE COST of education per 
pupil in the United States is $96.18 in 
cities. The Office of Education mails 
a breakdown of this figure for five cents. 


3 
SEEKING A MAIL-ORDER HUSBAND, 
13,000 women wrote to Samuel Frank, 
42, of Oakland, Cal., last summer. Teach. 
ers predominated, he said. 

+ 
CURRENT PROBLEMS are advocated 
by J. Hal Connor, Illinois educator, as 
discussion topics to improve English 
composition. 





Answers 


for Teachers 
(Printed in Teacher Edition Only) 


{Inquiries addressed to Teachers Editor, 
Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y, 
will be answered by mail without charge. Ques. 
tions which represent common peebleees are 
published in this department.) 


Please send me information con- 
cerning the publication and make-up 
of a school newspaper. 

Smithville, Ga. 

A thorough bibliography of journalism 
books is published every year in the 
Editor and Publisher Yearbook, Times 
Square, New York. McGraw, Hill Co, 
West 42 St., New York, has a large se- 
lection of books for journalism teachers, 
including High School Reporting and 
Editing and School Press Management 
and Style. Scholastic Editor, 180 N. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill., is a good 
monthly review of school publication 
developments. It is the official organ of 
the National Association of Journalism 
Directors. 

. 

I should like to know where there 
is some good material and new sug- 
gestions for assembly programs. 

Waukon, Iowa. 

Several bibliographies on assembly 
programs are published by the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Plays for as- 
sembly are suggested in “Creative Dra- 
matics” by Winifred Ward (Appleton) 
The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 1924 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a new series 
of student programs for twenty cents. 
Plays prepared by the Scholastic Radio 
Guild have novel assembly possibilities. 


. 
Could you suggest any publicity 
which will sell the students on the 
idea of perfect attendance? 
Chateaugay, New York. 

Advanced educational theory today 
does not consider attendance important 
of itself. If the school is doing its job 
sufficiently well, there should be no at- 
tendance problem. On the other hand, 
efforts to whip up perfect attendance 
sometimes lead youngsters to come to 
school when they are ill. Moreover, a 
feeling that they are compelled to attend 
is apt to turn children against the school, 
with the effect that the attendance prob- 
lem is aggravated. 

At the same time, there are specific 
activities which may improve the record 
and at the same time appeal to the stu- 
dent. Attendance committees in many 
schools have developed a sound program 
of seeing that no youngster stays away 
from school for lack of clothes, shoes, of 
health. By extending an unobtrusive 
helping hand, they have materially in- 
creased both registration and average 
attendance. For best results, however, 
this work should be done without pub- 
licity. It defeats its own ends if it ex- 
poses the pupil as an object of charity, 
if it humiliates those it would help. 
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rom Paper to Celluloid 
Hollywood requires an endless stream 
of stories for photoplay adaptation 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


ANY film-goers limit their 
choice of pictures to films 
adapted from stories that 
have been published in books or mag- 
azines. They feel sure that if a 
book has reached the best seller 
classification or is rated as a classic, 
it is likely to be a good story on the 
sereen as well. But that reputation 
does not necessarily guarantee that a 
story is good film material. 
Producers are well aware of the 
publicity value gained by wide circu- 
jation of a story either in book or in 
such magazines as The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies Home Journal, 
Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, or The Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. Story scouts, 
through the medium of authors’ and 
publishers’ agents, inform the studios 
of such stories long before publica- 
tion. It is the custom for the studios 
either to buy outright or to take an op- 
tion (reserving rights for future use) 
on a story as early as available. Their 
thoices may be determined by the 
personnel of their available players 
or upon the technical equipment of 
the studio. Warner Brothers, for ex- 
ample, seem to specialize in airplane 
pictures probably owing to their lo- 
tation near the large Western air 
terminals. A constant stream of 
stories has to be provided for stars 
fo keep them before their public 
while they are popular, for their reign 
may be short. Stories have to be 
thosen that will best display the 
qualities that have made the stars 
successful and yet will provide nov- 
tity. Some stars even hire story 
scouts and readers of their own in 
iddition to the regular studio staff. 


The Right to Produce 


Some producers are willing to pay 
landsomely for popular stories be- 
fause of their publicity value, with- 
tut thought of any particular player. 

ey may either select the cast later 
fit the plot or adapt the story to 
it the available players. Samuel 
Goldwyn, for example, paid $100,000 
br Dodsworth, and secured for the 
tar, Walter Huston, who had created 


the leading part on the stage. ,He 


jaid a like sum for Come and Get It, 
by Edna Ferber, a story of the lum- 
bering industry in Michigan, and Ed- 
ward Arnold was fitted into the role. 
The film rights to Kim, by Rudyard 
Kipling, although purchased a num- 
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ber of years ago by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, has not led to production for 
lack of a suitable actor to take the 
difficult leading role. It now seems 
probable that young Freddie Bar- 
tholomew will gain the coveted part 
of the adventurous Irish imp who 
served the British colors in India. 
Immediately following a purchase, 
the production company files its in- 
tention to make a picture based upon 
that story with the “Hays Office,” 
that is, the trade organization of the 
industry known as the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of 


America. All but a few major com- 
panies belong to this organization, 
but whether they do or not, all feel 
bound not to produce a picture based 
upon the same source material. 

It is amazing, however, how closely 
the plots of various pictures will ap- 
proach each other. Sometimes the 
similarity is a pure coincidence: 
usually it arises out of what is called 
a “cycle of interest.” The exhibitors 
contend that when the public enjoys 
a certain picture, it looks for an- 
other one like it. Often the general 
interest in some current happening 
stimulates several writers to create 
stories on similar subject-matter al- 
must simultaneously. 

An amusing impasse arises where 
two or more companies lay claim to 
a single story. One may have bought 
a play, another claims the right of 
public domain through history, a 
news. event, or non-copyrighted ma- 
terial. But protective rights are being 


. 
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Above: Elizabeth Bergner as Rosa- 
lind in “As You Like It.” Not even 
Hollywood attempts to _ re-write 
Shakespeare, but they have reached 
the point where they are copyright- 
ing him. Left: Rex Ingram as “De 
Lawd” in Mare Connelly’s “The 
Green Pastures,” which is one of the 
few plays that have gone from stage 
to screen intact. 


much more closely watched by 
authors, owners, and heirs than in 
former days. Did you know that 
even Shakespeare is copyrighted 
now? At least the acting versions 
are closely controlled and no per- 
formance without payment of 
royalty is permitted. 

In the past four years, the reg- 
ular weekly film audience has in- 
creased from seventy to more than 
eighty-five millions. Among this 
number are many occasional thea- 
tre-goers who attend only when 
the picture has special appeal to 

them because of their love of some 
literary source. Within recent months, 
Shakespeare has become a popular 
screen author. Mid-Summer Night’s 
Dream, Romeo and Juliet, and As 
You Like It are now released. Julius 
Caesar, Hamlet, and Twelfth Night 
are being planned. Many classics long 
recognized by majority opinion of 
literary critics have recently been 
brought to the screen, including 
David Copperfield, Little Women, 
Tale of Two Cities, Les Miserables, 
and The Count of Monte Cristo. “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” by 
Tennyson has been expanded into a 
feature picture (Scholastic, Sept. 19). 
Of lesser literary rank are Anthony 
Adverse, Ramona, and The Last of 
the Mohicans now being shown. An- 
nounced to appear are Pride and 
Prejudice, Prince and the Pauper, 
Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, Quo Vadis, 
Two Years Before the Mast, The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, Cyrano 
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de Bergerac, Wuthering Heights, and 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” in 
addition to a half dozen of Kipling’s 
tales. Something to anticipate! 

Of 127 best-selling novels of the 
years between 1900-1935, 82 have 
been made into feature pictures. On 
this list appear also such titles as 
Ask Me Another and Believe It or 
Not, which have been made into short 
subjects. Others like The Forty Days 
of Musa Dagh and Sinclair Lewis’ It 
Can’t Happen Here were withdrawn 
for political reasons after plans for 
production were well along The 
best-seller list also includes biog- 
raphies of persons whose families 
sometimes refuse permission for 
screening. That lesson cost one film 
company a million dollars as the out- 
come of a picture exploiting a former 
royal family. As a result, all the 
companies are now exercising great 
care in obtaining the permission of 


families whose relative is to be made . 


the subject of a film that claims to 
be based on fact. As a result many 
productions are now prefaced by such 
remarks as “The characters in this 
story are fictional” or “This story was 
suggested by the historical event.” 
The regrettable part of such a move 
is that film producers will feel 
more and more privileged to depart 
from fact, while audiences trained to 
believe in the authenticity of pictures 
will not realize that they are being 
led astray as to actualities. 


Adapting the Story 


What happens to the story after it 
has been purchased for filming? First 
of all, a synopsis of the plot is made, 
bringing out the chief points of in- 
terest. Next, the producer, hav- 
ing determined what he wishes to 
emphasize, has several treatments 
made of the story by different writers 
or by the same one. From one of 
these or from a combination of sev- 
eral, a scenario is evolved. It is not 
to be wondered at that sometimes the 
original plot gets lost entirely, and 
nothing but the title is left. When 
such a misleading picture is an- 
nounced, lovers of the old story are 
deluded into buying tickets, only to 
be disappointed and vexed. Change 
of titles is not unusual. Swing Time, 
the recent production of Fred Astaire 
and Ginger Rogers, was announced at 
first under “Never Gonna Dance,” 
and changed several times before the 
release. It is a standing joke in 
Hollywood that one author has lived 
there for thirty years by selling only 
one story under a constantly differing 
title. Yet nowadays there is an in- 
creasing effort made to adhere as 
faithfully to the original story as pos- 
sible, especially in the case of 
classics. 

There may be a number of valid 
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reasons for changes in adapting a 
printed story to the screen. The 
necessity of presenting the story in 
pictorial form, for eliminating long 
conversations that interfere with ac- 
tion, for condensing the story so it 
may be shown in two hours or less, 
are essentials that may not be dis- 
regarded. Seldom is it possible to 
retain every incident or character. 


An original screen play by Lajos Biro 
brings the 17th century Dutch painter, 


Rembrandt, to life in the person of 
Charles Laughton. Directed by Alexan- 
der Korda, “Rembrandt” will be _ re- 
leased next month by United Artists. 


Anthony Adverse.had to be presented 
as a three-hour show because of its 
plethora of incident, and yet none 
of the American scenes is included, 
most of the Cuban episodes are 
omitted, and many others merely 
hinted at. This production holds the 
world-record for condensation in film 
adaptation. 

Occasionally a new character or a 
new episode has to be introduced for 
dramatic purposes. There may be no 
ready-made character to speak the 
running comment of the author; yet 
these bits of philosophy are what 
gives the book its individuality. An 
author may want us to think a man 
is mean and may. without actually 
saying so, give the desired impression. 
On paper, subtlety and innuendo 
produce effects: on the screen, there 
must be action or reaction to indicate 
an idea. 

The order of scenes, to be dramati- 
cally effective, often has to be 
changed. In filming The Good Earth, 
for example, the plague of the locusts 
comes near the end to give an oppor- 
tunity for the boys to appear as adult 
members of the family with an under- 
standing and solution of the family 
problems. At the request of the 
Chinese government, the ending also 





was changed. In the book, the } 
sneer at being farmers and plan 
sell the land as soon as their fathe 
dies. In the eyes of the Chinese, this 
was inconsistent with their custom 
So in the film, trained under the ney 
agricultural schools of China, th 
boys plan to carry on. 

Current fads may cause a differ. 
ent interpretation and necessitate 
elimination of scenes. During a pm 





























































































































































































cent repeat showing of Henry th f 
VIII, there was an unexpected byt h 
spontaneous outburst of laughter a 
Henry had occasion to knock upmi fant b 
the door of his current wife, Kath. great r 
erine Howard. Knock! Knock! The fi 
“Who's there?” “Henry,” “Henyf moder 
who?” The complete answer off who fi 
“Henry, the King” was drowned inf Bologn 
laughter. twelfth 
Under the supervision of Mr™ sat at 
Joseph Breen of the Hays office, aff learnin 
rigid standard regarding morality inf} rope w 
films is observed. This requirement Ages. ' 
often necessitates changes not only™ ment a 
in episodes but in motivation. Qn aissanc 
the whole, pictures of the present arefm betwee 
cleaner than popular books of them than ei 
day. That is as it should be, for pic-J in citi 
tures reach a far greater number The 
and influence much more strongly them coeduc: 
people who see them than do books™ these c 
Occasionally an adaptation suffers agg deed— 
a result of elimination of this kindgj old. Th 
The Gorgeous Hussy, for example ‘ries to 
shows the leading character asm cine, al 
gorgeous but not as a hussy, and the discipli 
point of the public antagonism against astical 
her is lost without a presentation of ‘8, OF 
their side of the case. Laws of cen edge. 
sorship in various cities, states, and have cc 
nations also work to eliminate vari- they W 
ous features of the original story. from tk 
Still another cause for changes is the Har 
concerted objection on the part of selves ‘ 
various racial groups or organiz- _ Abilit 
tions. People become very sensitive iM fluer 
to ridicule and object to having one the uni 
of their nationality presented as either test fo 
a villain or as a_ nit-wit. They satisfac 
threaten boycott, rush to their conf fres 
suls, and get out injunctions. Groups Jocunc 
or professions which are relatively respond 
unorganized are more likely to be ternity 
abused on the screen. That may b if he we 
the reason why school teachers and mal wi' 
ministers continue to be comic charg "Move 
acters on the screen, while policemet —m 
are fast becoming typed as heroes. — 
All these points and others offer ~- he 
necessitate variations from the origina tion,” 
version. We have to come to consist, hi 
motion pictures as a distinct and sep This 
arate medium of communication, j Se over. ac 
as different.as it would be if a ee 
pressed in music or sculpture. W quired. 
have to accept the celluloid versiomy in com, 
as it is presented to us through M4) gant 1, 
medium of pictures and sound, M4) conduct 
judge it according to the standamM@i «pi... 
that we believe should underlie ® rhetoric 
production of good pictures. | Triviur 
SCHOLASTIGN oe7op: 
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a College Life 


a 
a Kight Hundred Years Ago 
7. By Erna Schroeder Hallock 


necessitate 
ring a Te 
Henry thef AIR HARVARD may preen’ geometry, or astronomy, the Quad- ning the tutor sometimes entertained 
pected but Pies: on three centuries of ripe rivium. Lectures were held from five the company, or the students wan- 
laughter, antiquity, but she is a mere in- or six o'clock till nine or ten o'clock dered about town until half-past 
nock upon fant beside her real ancestors, the in the morning, during which time the eight, when curfew was called. Such 
vife, Kath.— great medieval universities of Europe. students were required to “sit as “insolent pastimes” as chess, gam- 
! Knock! The first university students in the quiet as girls” and be very attentive, bling, playing of musical instruments, 
” “Henry modern sense were the young men for they were to be examined on the dancing, or playing with pet animals 
answer off who flocked to such centers as Paris, material covered at a later day. Nev- were strictly forbidden. 
jrowned inff Bologna, Salerno, and Oxford in the’ ertheless, there was occasional shout- The standards of comfort of uni- 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries and_ ing, playing, and interrupting. The versity life were not luxurious. Some 
n of Mri sat at the feet of such masters of remainder of the day was supposedly few lived in hostels of their own with 
ys office, af learning as Abelard and Irnerius. Eu- devoted largely to study. Supposedly, several servants, a private tutor, and 
morality in§ rope was emerging from her long Dark because not all the students were so poorer but well-born students, or 
equirementa Ages. The great period of enlighten- intellectually eager as some writers “socii.” Then there were the extremely 
s not only™ ment and creation known as the Ren- have pictured them. Many of the poor students who begged for their liv- 
ation. Ong aissance was about to dawn, and_ student poems tell of their gaming ing. These were venerated just as were 
present ares between A.D. 1100 and 1500, not less the begging friars, for learning was 
oks of the than eighty universities sprang up consecrated. Thus lack of funds 
be, for pic in cities all over the Continent. seems to be an ailment not all pe- 
er number The young men (there was no culiar to modern students. Count- 
strongly the coeducation then) who attended less are the student letters whose 
n do books these centers were very young in- main purpose is to ask for money. 
n suffers deed—many less than fifteen years “A student’s first song is a de- 
f this kindgp old. They came from distant coun- mand for money,” says one father 
r example—™ ‘ries to study theology, law, medi- in an Italian letter writer, “and 
aracter asm cine, and philosophy, for in these there will never be a letter which 
‘sy. and the disciplines they hoped for ecclesi- does not ask for cash.” In a set of 
iome against astical advancement, social stand- student letters from Chartres, writ- 
sentation dj ing, or the pursuit of pure knowl- ten at the beginning of the twelfth 
sws of cen edge. But from such records as century, two brothers ask for 
states, andj have come down, it is evident that “thick lambs’ skins for winter 
1inate vari they were not so very different clothing, parchment for making a 
al story. from the college boys who throng psalter, their father’s great boots, 
changes is the Harvard Yard and drape them- and some chalk,” good chalk, since 
he part of selves over the Yale Fence today. theirs “is worth nothing.” The 
- organiza Ability to conduct a conversation fathers of the time, like modern 
ry sensitive © 2 fluent Latin with the rector of fathers, often cautioned the stu- 
having one the university constituted the sole dent to reduce his expenses, for he 
‘ed as either test for admission. Thus passed should be supporting his parents 
-wit. They satisfactorily, the “yellow-beak,” instead of trying to extort money 
their con °F freshman, was ready for the from them. Then would follow let- 
“Jocund Advent,” an initiation cor- 
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ns. Groupt ters urging the unusually high cost 
e relatively responding to that of modern fra- of living because of the hard winter, 
‘kely to beg ‘eTnity pledges. He was treated as or the fact that the last messenger 





hat may be if he were some wild, unclean ani- Cambridge University Press had been robbed. But there are, 
sachers andj ™2l with horns which had to be A Medieval Teacher and His Students too, evidences of family affection. 
nonin aa removed. This done, he was wel- In common with most other 
comed as a comrade by his fellow and drinking. One reads too of their people of the Middle Ages, the 


e policemel : ; : + ol 

a heel students at a feast provided at his poaching in the kings’ forests, cf student lacked many comforts. Fires 
; own expense. At about the same _ scholar highwaymen, or of practical in classrooms and lodgings were a 

a time he was invited to join a “na- joking, such as interfering with the distinct rarity; artificial light was 

: the origin 


tion,” or club composed of students hangman or throwing water out of a too expensive, and windows were 


to consi from his native country. window on passersby. practically unknown. More than 
net and *F This preliminary “freshman week” It is highly probable, however, that one student lay uncovered on straw, 
ication, i "over, actual study began. Attendance the frivolous and dissolute students went without shoes or shirt, and 
1 be if & _at three lectures per day was re- were in the minority, but then, as to- ate the most miserable food. Still 
lpture. W quired. Master and students gathered day, they seem to have been more another source of hardship in these 


loid versi®™) in some convenient building or stu- popular subject material for writers. early days was the constant struggle 


through ®4%° dent lodging place, and the master But if the medieval university student between “Town” and “Gown.” The 
sound, an (fonducted his listeners down the was occasionally intemperate, it was townspeople, who were under the 
e stancat"® «Rivers of Paradise” in grammar, perhaps due to the extreme rarity of protection of city laws, oppressed the 
underlie # _ Thetoric, or dialectic, the so-called legitimate amusements. Organized foreign students, who had no means 
1res. Trivium, or in music, arithmetic, games were unknown. In the eve- (Concluded on page 30) 
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OU will get off toa better start 
and be less liable to injury if 
you warm up before going into 
a strenuous game. This is not some 
wild theory; it is an _ established, 
physiological fact. The more strenu- 
ous the game, the greater the need 
for proper warming-up. Before a 
football game, for instance, a player 
should spend at least fifteen minutes 
in getting his muscles and circulation 
into condition for the hard work they 
will have to do. 
The illustrations here show four 
types of exercises designed for an 
adequate football warm-up. For the 


Illus. 1—Loosening-up 


less strenuous games, one or two of 
the harder exercises can be elim- 
inated. 

Start the warm-up with the light- 
est exercise (loosening-up, Illus. 1) 
and work through them in the order 
of difficulty. This order, after the 
loosening-up work shown in Illus. 1, 
is: Foot-work (Illus. 2), Floor-work 
(Illus. 3), and Team-work (Illus. 4) 
Illus. ‘5 shows a pep-up dance which 
can come as a garrison finish. With 
a war whoop, the boys follow the 
leader in loose dance steps, stepping 
forward on the ball of the foot, 
stamping the heel, bending over and 
swinging the arms forward and 
backward ceremoniously. 

Let us look at the various move- 
ments in each set of exercises. We 
will refer to them by the number 
under each figure, and give a brief 
description of the movement: 


Illus. 1, Loosening-up 


1. Foor Jocs. A slow dog trot per- 
formed on the balls of the feet. 

2. Arm Swinc. While jogging on the 
balls of your feet, swing your arms oc- 
casionally across the body. 

3. Bopy Benp. Continue to jog and 
perform side-stepping movements with 
arms swinging; execute. an occasional 
side bend of the body. 

4. Neck Benp. Persisting in these three 
exercises, bend the head to the side as 
if to avoid a blow. 


Illus. 2, Foot-work 


1. Forwarp Toucn Step. Standing po- 
sition with hands on hips. Count 1, with 
a hop of the right foot, extend left foot 
forward and touch floor with toes. 
Count 2, hop on right foot, and return 
left foot to position touching floor with 
toes. Counts 3 and 4, repeat counts 1 
and 2. Shift weight on to left foot, and 
repeat counts 1, 2, 3, 4 with right foot. 
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Continue to repeat this movement, first 
extending left foot forward for four 
counts, then right foot for four counts, 
and repeat all for about 16 counts. 

2. Sipewarp Toucn Strep. Standing po- 
sition, hands on hips. Repeat all move- 
ments of Exercise 1. This time extend 
toes to touch sideward and repeat for 
about 16 counts. 

3. Backwarp Toucu Strep. Standing po- 
sition, hands on hips. Counts 1 to 4, re- 
peat all movements as in Exercise 1. 
This time extend toes to touch backward 
and repeat for about 16 counts. 


Illus. 3, Floor-work 


These floor exercises have a 
strengthening effect upon the abdom- 
inal muscles and are to be performed 
in a slow, rhythmical manner. (For 
this set the starting position is lying 
on the back, legs straight, feet to- 
gether and arms straight down by the 
side.) 

1. Knees Benp. Count 1, draw feet 
along the floor and bend knees up to 
chest. Count 2, return feet to starting 
position and relax. Continue to repeat 
counts 1 and 2’eight times. 

2. Lecs Raise. Count 1, raise legs in 
air so that the soles of the feet face the 


Illus. 2—Foot-work 


sky (knees straight). Count 2, return 
legs to starting position. Continue to re- 
peat counts 1 and 2 eight times. 

3. Bopy Raise. Count 1, raise body and 
hands, attempting to touch toes with 
finger-tips. Count 2, return body and 
hands to starting position. Continue to 
repeat counts 1 and 2 eight times. 

4. Knee Press. Count 1, raise left knee 
upward and clasp hands around knee in 
an attempt to bring it to chest. Count 2, 
extend leg to starting position. Repeat 
this with right leg and continue to alter- 
nate, first left, then right leg, for about 
eight times. 

5. Bopy Lirr. Count 1, rest on 
heels and palms only. Lift hips 
forward and upward, bringing body 
to form a straight line from toes 
to head. Count 2, return to floor 
sitting position, relax. Continue to 
repeat counts 1 and 2 eight times. 

6. Neck Benps. Back lying po- 
sition, slight raising of head from 
floor. Count 1, bend head so that 
left ear touches left shoulder. 
Count 2, return to starting posi- 
tion. Repeat this movement to the 


right side, and continue to alternate, 
First bending to left shoulder, then to 
right shoulder, complete this movement 
eight times. 

Tumbling stunts can be used as a 
continuation of the floor work. Of 
course, it is understood that floor 
work is not to be done on the bare 
floor. If indoors, it should be done on 
a mat; if out-of-doors, on a grassy 
place. A few elementary tumbling 
stunts are as follows (no 
give illustrations for these): 

Front Fiop. Standing position, hands 
by side. While in this position fall for- 
ward, and land on hands without bend- 
ing any part of body. As the palms 
strike the floor, relax and bend elbows 
to break fall. 

Sir Down. Standing posifion, hands 
by the side. Start falling backward. Just 
at the point of losing balance, smartly 
bend body forward at the waist, en- 
deavoring to touch toes with finger-tips 
and fall to a sitting position. 

Swe Fai. Standing position, hands by 
side. Cross right leg over left leg, plac- 
ing weight on right foot. Relax the 
body; fall to left side, landing hands 
first. As palms strike the floor, relax and 

bend elbows so as to break the fall. 

Smewarp Rou. Side-lying position 

on floor, hands extended head. 

Roll over onto your other side and con- 

tinue to roll over and over, endeavor- 

ing to follow a straight route 

Forward Rou. Standing 

legs spread apart. Bend body and 

knees forward and place palms of 
hands on floor. By bending the head 
forward and downward, try to look 
backward under the body. With hands 
as pivots give a smart push upward 
with the feet. Jump over and alight on 
back of body. Continue to roll forward, 
alighting on feet in a standing position. 

Backward Rou. Standing position, 
legs spread apart. By bending the knees 
and body, come to sitting position on 
floor and throw hands back on fioor for 
momentary support. Give a smart shove 
backward with both feet, bringing hands 
up to shoulders, and continue to roll over 
and alight on palms of hands and knees. 
Immediately hop up to a_ standing 
position. 

Froc Jump. Full squat position, hands 
on the mat, knees between arms. Reach 
out with the hands and as they reach 
the ground spring from the feet, resum- 
ing squat position. Repeat. 
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Illus. 3—Floor-work 
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Illus. 4, Team-work 


These are companionate exer- 
The body becomes hardened 
y the tugging and pushing. Co- 
Jination is developed as a result 
the push and pull movements. 


1. Arm Pusu. Stand facing oppo- 
went at arm’s length, left foot ad- 
nced. Lock hands with opponent 
ms to palms). While stepping 
d perform alternate pushing 
pvements, first with their left hands, 
ben with their right hands, to which 
y should offer resistance. 
2. Heap Pusu. Stand facing opponent 
#arm’s length, left foot advanced. Have 
iody relaxed with a marked forward 
kan. Place left hand upon the right side 
¢ opponent's head, and smartly push it 
pwnward toward the floor. Now oppo- 
ent repeats the above movement with 
lis left hand. Next, both repeat the 
ove movement, using right hands. 
fontinue to alternate this movement. On 
@fense, the head should offer a slight 
psistance when receiving a push. 
3. Cuest Puss. Stand facing opponent 
darm’s length, left foot advanced. Place 
ft hands on one another’s chests near 
it shoulders, and execute a smart 
gshing movement with these hands. A 





The Game of 
“Brothers.” 
sight resistance should be offered 


wainst each push. While in the act of 
ding so, shift feet with a slight jump 
# that right feet are advanced and right 
fands come to same position on one 
aother’s chests. Repeat same move- 
tent as with left hands. Continue to 
tpeat this movement, alternating, first 
with left hands, then with right hands. 
You will notice that, upon changing feet, 
better rhythm will be obtained if a 
guble hop in place is inserted. 

4. Neck Putt. Stand facing opponent 
a#arm’s length, left foot advanced. As- 
sme the referee’s wrestling grip posi- 
ton, head bowed down to one another’s 
lt shoulders. Place left hands upon 
te another’s necks, with right hands 
lulding left elbows underneath. Spread 
fet apart and start a pushing movement 
mth hands. First one man advances 
while his opponent resists, then vice 
Wrsa. 
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Illus. 5—Pep-up Dance 


The Game of “Brothers” 


The illustration on the left shows 
the variations in steps that can be 
used for the game of brothers. The 
players line up in two close rows fac- 
ing one another. The ones standing 
opposite each other become brothers 
for the purpose of the game. Tak- 
ing hold of hands they come to a 
full squat position which they are to 
assume each time they run back 
when the word brothers is called. 
On command the players all resume 
standing positions; and the lines face 
in opposite directions, ie., one 
south and the other north. 

With the word march these 
lines start out, walking in oppo- 
site directions, forming a 40 ft. 
circle around the centre. With- 
out warning the leader of the 
game shouts brothers. All play- 
ers immediately endeavor to rush 
back to their original squat posi- 
tions and clasp hands with their 
brothers. The object of the game is 
to return to position so that the pairs 
of brothers are in the same order in 
the line as they were at the start. 

Last ones in place are the duds, and 
are out. As a penalty they take their 
places at the end of their lines, and 
from then on instead of squatting 
they merely return to a standing 
position. The game may be varied 
as to the method of march 

The game may be varied by march- 
ing on toes (a), change step (b), 
skipping (c), Indian step (d), duck 
walk (e), rabbit hop (f), crab walk 
(g), and dog run (h). Much laughter 
is afforded by the duck-walk and you 
are sure to experience a few good 
nose-dives in the rabbit-hop. The 
crab walk may be added to retard the 
tempo of the game. 
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Illus. 4—Team-work 


Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 

-* 
October 17 i if 
AUGUSTUS Ill 7 


(1696-1763) Elector of 
Saxony, King of Poland. 
Defeated by Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, he 
was forced to abdicate. 


= 








October 18 
HENRI BERGSON 


(1859). French philos- 
opher of Anglo-Jewish 
parentage. His philos- 
ophy is dependent on 
intuition, not upon rea- 


son. Author, Time and 
Free Will. 
October 19 
CORNWALLIS 
SURRENDERS 
General Cornwallis 


defeated by Washing- 
ton at Yorktown, 1781. 
With him fell the En- 
glish cause in the 
United States. 





October 20 
SIR 
CHRISTOPHER 
WREN 

(1632-1723) English 
architect, designer of 
many of London’s 
most beautiful 
churches, including 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where he was buried. 





October 21 


SAMUEL 
TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE 


(1772-1834) En- 
glish poet and philos- 
opher, friend of 
Southey and Words- 
worth. Author, The 
Ancient Mariner, 
Christabel, Kubla 
Khan. 





October 22 


FRANZ LISZT 


(1811-1886) Hun- 
garian composer, 
““The Prince of 
Pianists.” His Hun- 
garian rhapsodies 
and tone poems, in- 
cluding Liebestraum, 
have made his name 
immortal. ‘ 





October 23 


SARAH 
BERNHARDT 


(1845-1923) Noted 
French actress, who 
became an interna- 
tional idol. Played 
Hugo and Rostand 
réles. 





—— 
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Portraits by Samuel Nisenson 
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DRIVING 


Courtesy Ford Motor Co 


22 


Courtesy, Chevrolet Motor Co. 


Do YOU 


get the family car 
when you want il? 


@ Does Dad have confidence in 
your driving? Does Mother 
worry when you are out with the 
ear? Dads and mothers, aunts 
and uncles, older brothers and 
sisters don’t worry about your 
taking the car if you are a really 
good driver who knows the rules 
of the road, knows what to de 
in emergencies, and understands 
what is going on under the hood 
of the automobile. 


@ Safety on streets and high 
ways has become a_ national 
problem. Schools everywhere 
are facing their responsibility to 
help solve this problem. Scho 
lastic believes that girls as well 
as boys will be better drivers if 
they know the “why” as well as 
the “how” of good driving. Te 
that end we dedicate a series of 
good driving lessons. Number 2 
will appear November 14. 
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CRANKSHAFT, CYLINDERS. ANDO 
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OR. STARTER, 


What Makes 
An Automobile | 


Run? 








3. Air is drawn through the carburetor 
Gasoline is forced into this 
air stream in a fine spray at (B) and 
From the car- 


at (A). 


thoroughly mixed with it. 


‘. An electric 


the car. 


to rotate. 





space at the top of the cylinder. 
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The fiy-wheel in 
turn causes the crankshaft 





4. The pistons in the cylinders operate in the “four-stroke” cycle. 

Stroke: The piston moves down, creating a partial vacuum in the cylinder 
which sucks in the gasoline air charge. 
moves in an upward stroke, squeezing the gasoline-air charge into a small 
Power Stroke: The gases are ignited by an 





-_* x = 
DIFFERENTIAL 
_ 


CRITE 


2 When the crankshaft ro- 

* tates it forces the pistons 
in the cylinders to move up 
and down, which starts the 
“four-stroke” cycle described 


motor 
called the “self-starter” 
spins the fly-wheel and sup- 
plies the power for starting 


in picture 4. 





Intake 


Compensation Stroke: This piston 


buretor this mixture goes to the intake 
manifolds, which distribute to each cylin- 
der its share of air and fuel. 


electric flash from the spark plug, causing them to expand and force the piston 

down in a power stroke. This rotates the crankshaft. Exhaust Stroke: On 

its next upward stroke the piston forces the burned gas into the “exhaust 

manifold” and then out through the exhaust pipe. The “four-stroke” cycle is 
then repeated. 





5. The clutch consists of two sets 


of discs. One set is driven by 
the crankshaft and the other passes 
motion on to the transmission 
wa which rotate the drive shaft. 
the dises are pulled apart by 
the clutch pedal the crankshaft ro- 
lates without turning the transmis- 
on and the engine runs without 
Moving the car. This permits gears 
te be shifted to higher or lower 
‘ speeds. 

















ty The transmission gears transmit 

© the power produced by the pistons 
from the crankshaft fly-wheel and 
elutch discs to the rear axle. Each 
gear, or wheel, has teeth which mesh 
into the teeth of another wheel and the 
two turn simultaneously—the one with 
the larger number of teeth turning 
more slowly but with greater power. 
Thus, the speed of the car is increased 
by shifting from first speed to second 

and then to third, or high. 





am Each of the two rear wheels is 


fastened on its own axle and these 


are connected to the drive shaft in the 
differential. The differential gear en- 
ables the two rear wheels to travel at 
different which is 


when rounding a curve. 


speeds, necessary 


Photographs and drawings through the courtesy and help of the Chevrolet Motor Company, Ford Motor Company, General Motors Corporation, Olds 
Motor Works and the Packard Motor Car Company. 
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(Concluded) 


in the three years since the summer of 
1933. Without the slightest thought of 
predicting the outcome of the election 
in November we can be sure of one 
thing, Roosevelt’s popular support today 
is smaller than it was in ¥932. Several 
million people certainly have “changed 
their minds” about him. 

What does that mean? Have the mass 
of the people—either those who stayed 
with Roosevelt or those who left him— 
really “changed their minds”? Has their 
knowledge of the facts of our economic- 
political life markedly changed? Have 
they really thought about the basic 
problems of our people? 

I am conyinced that the answer is to- 
day, as it was in all other national elec- 
tions in this country (and in any other 
democratic country): They have not— 
and for several reasons. 

First and foremost, a political cam- 
paign is run by professional politicians, 
primarily in the interest of offices and 
jobs. Mr. Farley wants to keep the 
Roosevelt government in office; Mr. 
Hamilton wants to put it out. Every- 
thing that they and their propaganda 
bureaus broadcast is designed to help do 
that. Hence their stock in trade—and 
Lemke’s, Coughlin’s, Smith’s, Town- 
send’s likewise—is not scientific evidence 
and clear logical argument in defense of 
statesmanlike programs of public policy. 

These political leaders are not trying 
to clarify the public mind; they are try- 
ing to persuade the public mood. They 
seek only to captivate it, to intrigue it 
Mr. Roosevelt wishes to keep it with 
him; his opponents seek to take it away 
from him, to carry it along with them 
to do their bidding, to build up their 
own political power. Hence they do not 
strive to make a fact-founded case or 
even a consistent one! Witness Mr. 
Landon’s speeches which openly pro- 
nounce against a “planned economy” in 
the eastern states and with equal vigor 
support it in the west! Or his announce- 
ment that if elected he would continue 
to give relief to the unemployed, but he 
would also balance the budget and de- 
crease taxes. 

It is clear that these politicians are 
partisans of ballyhoo, not leaders of 
public thought. They appeal largely to 
the emotions, to the desires, not to the 
ideas and the thinking ability of the 
people. They take off their coats and 
vests; they shout and storm; they mouth 
the words of Americanism, liberty, 
democracy; they denounce and cajole, 
threaten and promise. But never, never, 


do they let the people “know,” or 
“think.” 

An Important Caution! 

Do not misconstrue the foregoing 


statements as a defense of the Roosevelt 
administration or of the tactics of his 
political managers. The strategy and 
tactics of the Democrat “Outs” would be- 
come exactly those of the Republican 
“Ins” if Mr. Landon should win the com- 
ing election; the only difference would 
be that the “Ins” and the “Outs” would 
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Swing of the Political Pendulum 


change places. There is not the slight- 
est reason for believing that the Dem- 
ocrats would substitute statesmanship 
and the educational forum for the parti- 
san ballyhoo of their present political 
enemies. 


Government in a Democracy 
Is Really Education 


And yet that is the drastic change that 
must be brought about if our potential 
American democracy is to become an 
actuality. For a vast compact minority 
at least, the present vacillating public 
mood must be re-forged and tempered 
in the fire of adult study and real dis- 
cussion into a critical public mind. 
Under the leadership of the American 


secondary school, with the active par. 
ticipation of the students as well as of 
the teachers, thousands of public s 
groups and democratic forums could be 
set up and carried on every year, not 
merely in “presidential” years. As g 
consequence several million Americans 
could acquire a soundly rooted knowl. 
edge of our economic-political system, 
of the social trends that produced it, of 
the real problems and issues that oy 
people confront, and of the merits and 
deficiencies of proposed solutions. ff 
this were done the minds of these sey. 
eral million Americans would form the 
core of an informed public mind, the 
allegiance of which could not be swayed 
from the “Ins” to the “Outs” by the re- 
sounding spell-binding of the political 
demagogues. 

This method of the public educational 
forum, is the only true American Way! 











Frane Devalued as Powers Assist 


(Concluded) 

stabilization under the gold standard. 2. 
The United States left the gold standard 
in 1933. The number of grains of gold 
in the dollar was cut down until it was 
worth about 59 cents in terms of foreign 
currencies. It is natural that this cheaper 
dollar caused prices to rise. And since 
debts were based on the high-priced 
100-cent dollar, the use of the 59-cent 
dollar enabled people to pay off their 
debts easier. Since we were busy try- 
ing to raise prices and ease the burden 
of debts, we did not want to stabilize our 
money then by hooking it to the gold 
standard. President Roosevelt therefore 
refused to agree to any pact for dollar 
currenéy stabilization at that time. 3. 
France, and other countries on the gold 
standard, disagreed with the British and 
American policies and determined to stay 
on gold. 

These nations soon got into difficulty. 
For example, when the United States 
devalued the dollar, the franc, by that 
action, was worth 612 cents, as compared 
with 4 cents before. That is, you could 
get only 15 francs for your dollar as 
compared with 25 before. And Ameri- 
cans with dollars to spend obtained that 
much less French goods for them. The 
same was true with the British who had 
pounds to spend. This caused France’s 
tourist and foreign trade to decline 
sharply. France’s’ prosperity rests 
largely on those two businesses and she 
was badly crippled by their decline. To 
remain on the gold standard, France 
had to practice deflation as opposed to 
devaluation—the step we took. Defla- 
tion means cost-cutting, while devaiva- 
tion means currency cutting. Despite 
drastic deflation French prices remained 
25 per cent higher than the world aver- 
age. Since she sold less than other nations 
sold to her, she was forced to ship gold 
to these nations to balance her accounts. 
French investors got frightened at busi- 
ness conditions and shipped gold to 
America and Britain for safe keeping. 
This flight of gold made it doubly diffi- 
cult for France to maintain the value of 
the franc. Still, the thousands of people 
who received a salary based on the gold 
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valued. (Schol., Sept. 26.) 











French Devaluation Plans 











Finally the Popular Front of Socialists, 
Communists and Radical Socialists won 
the April elections and the Socialist 
leader, Leon Blum, became Premier. 
Blum promised to protect the franc, but 
he also began a program of labor reform 
laws which raised wages in an effort 
to check the waves of strikes. To re- 
vive business the government promised 
a program of public works. But all 
these moves raised prices and made it 
impossible to maintain the value of the 
franc. Finance Minister Vincent Auriol 
had long trans-Atlantic telephone talks 
with Henry Morgenthau, Jr., United 
States Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Neville Chamberlain, who heads Britain's 
finances. The three men worked out a 
program to protect France while she de- 
valued her money. Britain and the 
United States promised not to lower the 
value of their money again. This was 
important because it would have been 
useless for France to lower the franc to 
the level of British and American money 
if these two nations lowered their money 
again. Since the new franc will be 
worth about 4% cents, the government 
will gain money by devaluation and its 
debts will be easier to pay. 

Germany and Italy already control 
gold closely and give tourists special 
rates on their money, so it is doubtful if 
they will devalue their currency further 
at this time. But if all other nations 
cooperate, Germany and Italy may be 
forced to devalue and get in line with 
the rest of the world’s money. 
French bill devaluing the franc gives the 
Bank of France strict control over all 
gold. Since currency cannot be et 
changed for gold she is off the gold 
standard. Conservatives blocked Blum's 
demand for strong powers to prevent 
drastic price rises, but a clause does 
provide for the settlement of labor 
demands for higher wages if prices do 
rise. 
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q Questions and Answers on Vocational Problems 


By Robert H. Mathewson 


Vocational Editor 


Problems of vocational guidance 
for the individual cannot be ade- 
quately treated except by personal 
interview. Obviously Mr. Mathew- 
son cannot undertake to reply to 
all inquiries. But student letters 
will receive consideration, and a se- 
lection dealing with questions of 
general interest will be published 
at intervals in this column. 


“G” Men 


stion: I am 18 years old and will 
graduated this June. I would greatly 
ire some information about the U. S. 


federal Bureau of Investigation. I have 


ought of taking this up after I am 

duated. Would I have a chance of 

sing a Civil Service test without going 

college? What are the requirements 

being a “G” man and what is the 
° 


Answer: The uniformly successful ex- 
joits of “G" men in the movies has led 
sany high school boys to rank this ca- 
per alongside of other choices, such as 
wiation, that seem to hold glowing 
ise for the adventurous spirit that 
in the hearts of healthy young 
gales. But there are only a very small 
mmber of “G” men in the country as 
ompared with other occupations. They 
we a highly selected lot, many of them 
ge trained professional men—lawyers 
md the like. If you want to get a job 
rectly after high school graduation, I 
puld advise you to choose another 
bid. We are sending you references 
rough the mail that may be of help to 
For information about the U. S. 
federal Bureau of Investigation why not 
mite direct to the bureau itself at Wash- 
agton? A book called U. S. Govern- 
, 10c, Washington Information Bu- 
tau, Washington, D. C., may be of in- 
trest. 


Psychiatry 


Q.: I am a junior in high school. At 
end of this year, I must know what 
am going to be. I should like to be a 
yehiatrist and a psychologist. Could 
Please give me information on these 


A. I do not know your personal cir- 
lamstances, but it is the rare person 
ho knows exactly what she wants to 
at the end of the junior year in high 
bol. In fact, it might be just as well 
you not to try to make a definite, 
ocable choice of a life work for a 

hile yet until you have more educa- 
and occupational experience. How- 

©, psychology is a worth-while field 
investigate. To become a psychiatrist, 

t would have to secure an M.D. de- 
and undertake additional graduate 

in psychiatry. The training is long 

@d arduous. I suggest that you write 
® the University of Pennsylvania for 


rf offerings in these two subjects. 
tupational therapy is another field 
you might care to investigate. We 
, sending additional references by 
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Diagnosis of Interest 


Q.: I'm a high school senior, get good 
grades. I would like to go on to college. 
But I don’t know just what to study for. 
As I will have to work my way through 
college I would like to know what I am 
best suited for so I could spend most of 
my time on it. I have made my best 
grades in commercial subjects. My teach- 
ers say I have good executive abilities 
and good initiative. Could you give me 


some suggestions as to what I should 
take up? 


A.: You are asking me to do what 
could only be accomplished through a 
local series of private interviews, with 
perhaps a few tests thrown in. -How- 
ever, I should like to make one sugges- 
tion that may help you. Have one of 
your teachers give you the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest examination; the re- 
sults of this reveal a significant line of 
direction for you to take. The Strong 
blank can be obtained from Stanford 
University Press. It endeavors to mea- 
sure the extent to which your interests 
agree or disagree with those of success- 
ful men in a given vocation. I have 
used it to good effect in cases like your 
own. There is one disadvantage—to have 
it scored for twenty-seven occupations 
or so, costs about 85c. Am sending you 
some occupational material by mail that 
may be of further interest to you. 








Who’s Who 


IN THE NEWS 


GIANT-KILLER 


When the French Popular Front gov- 
ernment with Socialist leader Leon 
Blum as Premier took office on June 5, 
this year, M. Vincent Auriol, Minister of 
Finance, plunged 
into the stormy sea 
of the financial 
crisis and with the 
swift, sure strokes 
of a monetary 
Weissmuller swam 
out to rescue his 
country’s exhausted 
treasury from the 
strangle-hold of the 
Bank of France. 
(Schol, Sept. 26) 
But M. Auriol made 
haste to show the 
alarmed “financial 
oligarchy” that he was a middle-of-the- 
river swimmer, that he was out to re- 
form, not to natfonalize, the banking sys- 
tem. He has also been a chief figure in 
shaping the new policies required by 
devaluation of the franc. 


r) 
AURIOL 


Consequently there was enacted into 
law in July M. Auriol’s program to 
supplant the 130-year-old reign of the 
regents and their relatives (the 200 fam- 
ilies) who controlled not only the Bank 
of France, but through it, more than 
ninety of the nation’s most powerful in- 
dustries, with a governing committee of 
twenty-six men, including representa- 
tives of industry, commerce, labor, and 
agriculture. It was the Finance Minis- 
ter’s belief that this committee will work 
cooperatively to manage France’s finan- 
cial life without partiality to any group 


Born fifty-two years ago at Revel. 
Haute Garonne, M. Auriol studied law, 
became a socialist deputy, and helped 
devise a plan for the financial recon- 
struction of Europe afier the war. In 
1933 he led a socialist walkout from the 
Chamber of Deputies in protest against 
a measure designed to reduce the sala- 
ries of civil servants. He contended that 
the reductions in expenditures might 
better come out of the vast military ap- 
propriations. He was still fighting against 
the crushing burden of military costs 
when the Popular Front came into 


power, but here he has been over- 
whelmed by the dread of German ag- 
gression which permeates the entire 
French nation. 


PARAGON 


Students of Wellesley College recently 
filed into the chapel for the first assem- 
bly of the academic year, to be greeted 
by a new president who looked almost 
as youthful as the freshmen. She is 
Mildred Helen McAfee, selected after 
eighteen months of 
exhaustive search 
by Wellesley’s 
trustees as the edu- 
cator most compe- 
tent to fill the post 
vacated by Dr. El- 
len Fitz Pendleton, 
who died last sum- 
mer after having 
been Wellesley’s 
president for 
twenty-five years 





Wellesley’s trus- McAFEE 
tees wanted a wo- 

man for “President Penn’s” successor 
who combined “intellectual honesty, lead- 
ership, tolerance, savoir faire, sympathetic 
understanding of youth, vision, and a 
sense of humor.” After a hundred as- 
pirants had been considered, the choice 
fell to vivacious, popular, 36-year-old 
Mildred McAfee, Vassar graduate, who 
resigned as Dean of Women at Oberlin 
(Ohio) College to accept Wellesley’s in- 
vitation to become its seventh president. 


Since acquiring her bachelor’s degree 
in 1920, Miss McAfee has taught English 
and French at Monticello Seminary, 
Godfrey, Illinois, has been Professor of 
Economics and Sociology at Tusculum 
College, Greenville, Tennessee, and Dean 
of Women at Centre College, Danville, 
Kentucky. In 1928, she received her mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Chicago. 


Her manner is warm, gracious and en- 
gaging. She believes in personalizing 
education, describes herself as a liberal, 
and opposes the Massachusetts teachers’ 
loyalty oath bill as an infringement of 
the constitutional right of free speech. 
As a Vassar undergraduate she played 
basketball and hockey and was a mem- 
ber of a debating team that once de- 
feated Wellesley. She doesn’t drink, 
smoke or play cards, but likes to dance, 
go to the movies, and write an occasional 
detective story. 
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Objection 
Over-ruled 


By Dorothy Thompson 
(Printed in Teacher Edition Only) 


“BRIDGEPORT. Conn.. Sept. 4 (AP).— 
Removal from the classrooms of the city’s 
three high schools of Victor Hugo's ‘Les 
Miserables’ and Alexandre Dumas's ‘Three 
Musketeers’ and ‘Twenty Years After’ was 
reported today. Two school commission- 
ers . . . objected to the books.” 


HE room smelled of old books. The 

Collected Sermons of Phillips Brooks, 
of Henry Ward Beecher. The collected 
works of Sir Walter Scott and Charles 
Dickens. “In His Steps” and “The 
Wide, Wide World.” Poems of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. “The Rise and Fall of 
Rome.” Emerson and Carlyle “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


* ” . 


It was an immense book, fully eight 
inches thick, in a faded green cloth 
cover. 

“Papa, 
mean?” 

“‘Les Miserables.’ French. 
means ‘The Wretched,’ ‘The Outcasts. 

“Is it a story, papa?” 

“Yes, dear, a novel.” 

“Would I like it?” 

“I don’t know. Why don’t you try 
and see?” 

Lying on the ingrain carpet before 
the stove, the big book between propped 
elbows. A bitten and forgotten apple. 


what does ‘Less Miserables’ 


And it 


” 


7 * 7 


There was a French village, with 
strange streets, and wandering through 
them a ragged, bearded man, with hag 
gard cheeks and burning eyes. Jean 
Valjean (I called it Jeen Valjeen), fresh 
from the galleys; nineteen years of chains 
and pain for stealing a loaf of bread. 
An inn, with steaming kitchen, spitted 
meats, warmth, comfort, and the hungry 
man, with the yellow passport, turned 
away... . 

Then the Bishop’s house, whitewashed 
and barren. He gave all he had to the 
poor. Lamplight, and a knock on the 
door. Through the windowpane the un- 
kempt head and the wild eyes. “Come 
in.” And they set a place for him. Bur- 
nished the silver and gave him a bed 
In the night he stole the silver. And the 
Bishop gave him the candlesticks as 
well. “Brother, I have bought your soul 
of you. . . . I give it to God.” 

Tears splashed down on the pages. 

“Oh, ho! Cry-baby! Crying over a 
book!” 

“I'm not!” 

“You are!” 

“I am not!” 

“Now, now, no tantrums, Dorothy. 
Willard, stop teasing your sister.” 

o . » 


The light burning in the bedroom 
shone through a crack under the door. 
It opened. A face and a scolding voice. 
“It’s nearly 10 o’clock. You should have 
been asleep for hours. No reading in bed!” 

A burning candle would throw a 
weaker beam. It flickered on the page, 
but one could read. 

Fantine, the girl of the Paris streets, 
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was deserted. Her baby, the little Cos- 
ette, she left with an innkeeper’s wife. 
The child ate with the cat and dog 
under the table. Her foster parents 
pawned her clothes for money. And 
far away the mother destroyed her 
beauty, sold her golden hair, sold her 
lovely teeth, for more money to send to 
the child. In the candlelight of her 
wretched room she smiled an awful, 
gaping smile from a mouth strained with 
blood. 

A little girl sobbed into her pillow 
over the pain of the poor and the cold- 
heartedness of mankind 


* * > 


There was Javert, the man of pro- 
bity, the man of rules. He pursued 
the convict like a dog on the scent. 
The law is without soul. A man 
expiates his wrong; he rises from the 
dregs; he builds an _ industry; he 
builds a town. He lifts the poor. He 
rescues Fantine and Cosette. What he 
builds up and saves the law reaches out 
to destroy again. 

“Papa, are the laws better now?” 

“Much better, my child. But not as 
good as some day they may be.” 

> * * 

“Darling, you really mustn’t read at 
dinner. Put your book away.” 

“Aw, come on. Leave the old book. 
Come on out and play.” 

“I don’t want to play. 
alone.” 

Wellington and Bluecher and_ the 
Battle of Waterloo. Napoleon! The 
Michael Angelo of war! Flash of 
sabers, gleam of bayonets, red light 
of shells, monstrous collisions and a 
great idea at stake; Freedom and the 
Dignity of Man. 

“Papa, tell me about the French Revo- 
lution.” 


Leave me 


. > . 


There was Gavroche, the gutter-snipe 
of Paris, vagabond and barricader, who 
housed himself in the insides of the 
plaster monument of an_ elephant 
Tawdry symbol of a great time gone 
to seed. Marius, the -elephant youth, 
carried half dead through the stinking, 
rat-infested Paris sewer. A _ Dictator 
dead: the law gone sour; the light for- 
gotten: an empire decaying. A world 
worn out by war. Meanness and wretch- 
edness; poverty and squalor. A glory 
tattered and revolution aflare. Sacrifice 
and heroism; cupidity and generosity; 
terror and nobility. Men weak and cor- 
rupt, men strong and kind. A bishop 
and a galley slave. Out of the dregs of 
life, beasts and saints. 

There must have been something that 
I have forgotten. I didn’t know it was 
an irreligious book. 

But it was all so long ago. 

al . > 


“Father, may I read this book?” 

“What, that? No, indeed. Must be 
pretty tough. That’s the one the schools 
banned.” 

“Read the funnies instead. Or a mag- 
azine. Here’s a good story: Boy meets 
girl on millionaire’s yacht. Wholesome. 
. . . Or listen to Pop-Eye on the radio. 
... Or here’s 50 cents for a movie.” 


Reprinted by permission of N. Y. 
Tribune, Inc. Copyright, 1936. 


The Infant Prodigy 


(Concluded) 


Then there was a young girl, at that 
self-conscious time of life when the meg 
ineffable ideas come into the mind, She 
was thinking to herself: “What is it he 
is playing? It is expressive of passj 
yet he is achild. If he kissed me it would 
be as though my little brother kissed me 
—no kiss at all. Is there such a thing as 
passion all by itself, without any earthly 
object, a sort of child’s-play of passion? 
What nonsense! If I were to say gueh 
things aloud they would just be at me 
with some more codliver oil. Such js 
life.” 

An officer was leaning against a column, 
He looked on at Bibi’s success ang 
thought: “Yes, you are something and ] 
am something, each in his own way.” So 
he clapped his heels together and paid 
to the prodigy the respect which he fel 
to be due to all the powers that be. 

Then there was a critic, an elderly man 
in a shiny black coat and turned-up 
trousers splashed with mud. He sat ip 
his free seat and thought: “Look at him 
this young beggar of a Bibi. As an in. 
dividual he has still to develop, but as 
a type he is already quite complete, the 
artist par excellence. He has in himself 
all the artist’s exaltation and his utter 
worthlessness, his charlatanry and his 
sacred fire, his burning contempt and his 
secret raptures. Of course I can’t write 
all that, it is too good. Of course, I should 
have been an artist myself if I had not 
seen through the whole business so clear- 
ly.” 

Then the prodigy stopped playing and 
a perfect storm arose in the hall. He 
had to come out again and again from 
behind his screen. The man with the 
shiny buttons carried up more wreaths 
four laurel wreaths, a lyre made of violets, 
a bouquet of roses. He had not arms 
enough to convey all these tributes, the 
impresario himself mounted the stage to 
help him. He hung a laurel wreath round 
Bibi’s neck, he tenderly stroked the black 
hair—and suddenly as though overcome 
he bent down and gave the prodigy 4 
kiss, a resounding kiss, square on the 
mouth. And then the storm became & 
hurricane. That kiss ran through the 
room like an electric shock, it went dire¢t 
to peoples’ marrow and made them shiver 
down their backs. They were carried 
away by a helpless compulsion of sheer 
noise. Loud shouts mingled with the hys 
terical clapping of hands. Some of Bibi’ 
commonplace little friends down there 
waved their handkerchiefs. But the criti¢ 
thought: “Of course that kiss had to come 
—it’s a good old gag. Yes, good Lord, i 
only one did not see through everything 
quite so clearly—” 

And so the concert drew to a close. If 
began at half past seven and finished & 
half past eight. The platform was lade 
with wreaths and two little pots of flowem 
stood on the lamp-stands of the piane 
Bibi played as his last number his Rhap- 
sodie grecque, which turned into the 
Greek national -hymn at the end. His 
fellow-countrymen in the audience would 
gladly have sung it with him if the com 
pany had not been so august. They mé 
up for it with a powerful noise and hulle 
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», a hot-blooded national demon- 
And the aging critic was think- 
'"Yes, the hymn had to come too. 
y have to exploit every vein—pub- 
y cannot afford to neglect any means 
is end. I think I'll criticize that as 
istic. But perhaps I am wrong, per- 
that is the most artistic thing of all. 
is the artist? A jack-in-the-box. 
Micicm is on a higher plane. But I 
at say that.” And away he went in 
muddy trousers. 

sr being called out nine or ten times 
prodigy did not come any more from 
nd the screen but went to his mother 
‘the impresario down in the hall. The 
tence stood about among the chairs 
applauded and pressed forward to 
Bibi close at hand. Some of them 
ted to see the princess too. Two dense 
les formed, one round the prodigy, 
other round the princess, and you 
J actually not tell which of them was 
iving more homage. But the court 
was commanded to go over to Bibi; 
smoothed down his silk jacket a bit 
e it look suitable for a court func- 
led him by the arm to the princess, 
solemnly indicated to him that he 
to kiss the royal hand. “How do you 
it, child?” asked the princess. “Does 
some into your head of itself when you 
down?” “Oui, madame,” answered 
To himself he thought: “Oh, what 
gupid old princess!” Then he turned 
nd shyly and uncourtier-like and went 









































back to his family. 


Qutside in the cloak-room there was a 
d. People held up their numbers 
received with open arms furs, shawls, 
galoshes. Somewhere among her 
aintances the piano-teacher stood 
ing her critique. “He is not very 
ffinal,” she said audibly and looked 
t her. 

h front of one of the great mirrors an 
ant young lady was being arrayed in 
evening cloak and fur shoes by her 
ers, two lieutenants. She was ex- 
sitely beautiful, with her steel-blue 
s and her clean-cut, well-bred face. 
really noble dame. 
dy she stood waiting for her brothers. 


lf,” she said softly to one of them, 
could not tear himself away from the 
t of his simple, good-looking young 
But Lieutenant Adolf thinks: 
t cheek! He would button his over- 
in front of the glass, just the same. 
Mn they went out on the street where 
arc-lights gleamed cloudily through 
white mist. 
A girl with untidy hair and swinging 
accompanied by a gloomy-faced 
, came out just behind them. A 
mil! She thought. A charming child. 
in there he was an awe-inspiring 
and aloud in a toneless voice she said, 
are all infant prodigies, we artists.” 
Well, bless my soul!” thought the old 
eman who had never got further 
Augustin on the piano, and whose 
was now concealed by a top hat. 
Mat does all that mean? 
oracular.” But the gloomy youth 
lerstood. He nodded his head slowly. 


ures. 











Heprinted from Stories of Three Dec- 
by Thomas Mann, copyright 1936, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., publishers. 
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WAR 


POMORROW 
WILL WE 


KEEP OUT? 





PROBLEMS AROUND THE W 
ARE DISCUSSED IN 


5 voks 


_— 
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Headline Books 


which are an attempt to provide for the average reader an under- 
standing of the problems in the international news of the day. The 
books are not technical but the facts are verified by authentic 
research. 


These books are brief and easy to read. They are planned for 
the reader who wants to save time and yet be informed. The illus- 
trations add drama and interest to the text. Wherever individuals 
are thinking or groups are meeting to discuss these issues, in 
schools, clubs or churches, these books will meet a real need. 


|] WAR DRUMS AND PEACE PLANS 


A discussion of existing peace machinery 


rm the League of Nations, the World Court, the 
Pape International Labor Office—its efforts to 
neal maintain peace, its achievements and its 
failures. 
. > > 
[] WAR TOMORROW— 
Board WILL WE KEEP OUT? 
7] This book traces some of the reasons why we 
Paper became involved in the world war. It ana- 


lyzes the basic causes of war and the various 


roads which America might follow to avoid or | 


prevent another war. 


. . . 
Board = In straightforward fashion this book presents 
=~ the conflicting attitudes toward foreign trade. 
Ls Whether we should aim to keep our trade 


within our own borders or seek the widest 
international exchange of goods is a question 
vital to the peace of the world. 


| 
| Board 
| 


mm | 


= 


Paper 


| 


DICTATORSHIP 


Here we see the spread of dictatorship in 
Europe and understand the conditions which 
gave rise to Fascism or Communism. These 
facts are related to situations in the United 
States today. Will War, Communism or 
Fascism be the answer to our problems? 


a * > 


PEACE IN PARTY PLATFORMS 


If democracy is to function, voters must 
recognize the real issues in the relations of the 
United States to the nations of the world. 


Paper This book analyzes our policies toward 
Europe, South America and the Far East, 
which may bring peace or war. 

| * * * 
| ( CLASH IN THE PACIFIC 
Board = This book analyzes the possible theatre of 
— war in the Pacific. It points out the interests 
; of the Powers in China and explains the con- 


, 


flict with Japan who needs the resources and 
markets which China affords. The various 
possible answers to this question are dra- 
matically discussed. 
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ROUND 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name 
and should be addressed to Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd 
St., New York City. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted for the Round Table are also 
considered for the Scholastic Awards. 


Sing Me a Lullaby 


Sing me a lullaby, rain. 
Sing it softly. 
Sing it gently. 
Drip it through the leaves. 
Play it on bent twigs. 
And floating tendrils. 
Lay it on the tops of flowers— 
Wild flowers, longing for a lullaby. 
Blow it through the canyons. 
Toss it to the rivers. 
The world needs a lullaby. 
Sing me a lullaby, rain. 

—Margaret Coray 

Ogden (Utah) High School 


Philosophy 


Unaroused, unworn, unspent, 

We live here peacefully, content 

To go unchanged through years, and 

wait 

For some momentous turn in fate 

To hurl us from serenity 

Or, if such fate can never be, 

All minor casualties defy 

And live the same until we die. 
—Margaret Coray 


A Rich Aunt Died 
“Who died?” 


“I’m not quite sure. 

I think it was her aunt. 

All we’re here for 

Is just to straighten up her 
House and make things look 
The way they did. They just want 
Us to rearrange each chair 
So that she won’t come home 
And see the bare 

Place where 

The coffin lay. 

And we're to cook 

Enough for supper 

To feed the crowd that’s come 
From everywhere.” 


“Did she seem very sad?” 


“I only saw her twice 

And then she looked quite nice, 
All dressed in gray. 

They say 

That black makes her look old, 
So she wore gray.” 


“Well, everything looks lovely now. 
Have you an idea of how 
Soon they’ll come back?” 


“Oh, they'll be here right away, 
And eat, and say 
How many lovely flowers had been sent 
today 
And what a splendid funeral it had been.” 
—Margaret Coray 
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TABLE 


Wind 


The wind comes like a siren, 

Working itself upward 

To a warning screech. 

Then— 

It slowly retreats downward 

Till— 

There is nothing but silence 

And the sympathetic vibrations 

Of the leaves. 

—Marian Swanson, 15 

Sherburn High School 
Dunnell, Minn. 


Sun in the Winter Time 


The sun rises 

Scared and shivering. 

Sending out shaking rays of light, 
In vain to warm 

The cold, cold earth. 


—Marian Swanson 


Fermented Thoughts 


“Knock, knock!” 

“Who's there?” came a muffied voice. 

“Tim.” 

“Tim who?” 

“Tim to get 
starts today.” 

“Yep,” came the answer stifled by a 
yawn, and “huh” thought the occupant 
of the bed as he punched his pillow and 
cocked himself on one elbow and finally 


up—remember school 


crawled out of bed. Yawning and 
stretching he began to dress. Shaking 
his head thoughtfully he began: 
“Vacation’s all over. Heck, and mine 
was just beginning. It seems only yes- 
terday that I saw that major-league base. 
ball game. Gee, how that ball did fly— 
it sailed just like a kite on a windy day! 


Humph! I'll never forget that airplane 
ride either. I can feel that sensation 
right now.” He closed his eyes to make 


it more real. 

“We sure had fun,” he grunted, as he 
stooped over to tie his shoe lace, “up in 
the North woods camping, fishing, swim. 
ming”—his thoughts were interrupted by 
asnap. “Hang it all, why don’t they put 
zippers on shoes instead of laces!” He 
continued muttering while he put on 


his tie. “All gone,” he said between his 
teeth. “Nine months in school where 
teachers ask you questions. I can see 


myself reciting some masterpiece such as 
(mincing across to his mirror, he bowed 
and with a contorted face and soprano 
voice began): “She is a winsome wee 
thing; she is a handsome wee thing; This 
wee, wee, wife of mine.” 

The word “phooey” flew out of his 
mouth, the handbrush flew out of his 
hands back onto the dresser, and with 
a swoop he gathered his strewn clothes 
and after a quarter of a second’s thought 
threw them under the bed. In two strides 
he was at the door. It opened and shut— 
bang! This, my friends, is the result of 
fermented thoughts of vacation days. 

—Virginia Wright, 16 
Buchanan (Mich.) H. S. 
Miss Velma E. Dunbar, Teacher 








iGnpesls 


If your memory goes back as far as the 
Conservation Issue and how birds help 
to keep the land productive, you will wish 
to read about the game birds, who are 
magnificently painted by Allan Brooks, 
in the National Geographic Magazine for 
October. This issue has its usual collec- 
tion of fine photographs, dealing in this 
instance with the Spanish holocaust. 

e 


How long can Japan continue her phe- 
nomenal commercial, industrial, and mili- 
tary expansion? This is the question 
which the editors of Fortune have tried 
to answer with every page of their Sep- 
tember issue. 

+ 

If you are thinking of going into the 
education business or of going to college, 
or of how much you are going to miss by 
not going to college, hear what Robert 
Hutchins, the outspoken Prexy of the 
University of Chicago, has to say about 
“The Confusion in Higher Education” in 
the October Harper’s, especially if you 
are a Heavy Thinker. 

After all the hymns sung in praise of 
schools at the Harvard Tercentenary, it is 
startling to hear Mr. Hutchins say: 

“The high school can not make up its 
mind whether it is preparing students for 
life or for college. . .. The course of study 
is substantially uniform for all groups .. . 
and is apparently adjusted to the needs of 








only the smallest of these groups, that 
destined for the higher learning.” His 
description of the upper branches is even 
more disparaging. 

The root of the trouble, he feels, is the 
universal love of money and a confused 
notion of democracy. In addition to sev- 
eral practical suggestions, which he is 
confident will be ignored, as they have 
been for many years past, he proposes for 
a solution that the schools develop the 
intellectual and moral courage to hold to 
their task of pursuing the intellectual 
virtues and advancing knowledge. 


7 

College problems in the Far East seem 
to be even more complicated than ours, 
but they are a lot more piquant, too, as 
A. Douglas Rugh tells about them in Asia 
for October. “Young Asia on th 
Campus” is the title of his piece, which is 
full of anecdotes. He had invited his 
mixed class at Beirut, Syria, to speak 
upon “A New Truth I Have Learned from 
a Religion Not My Own,” and a Turkish 
Moslem praised with great sincerity the 
Christian principle of turn-the-other- 
cheek. In the front row sat an Ethiopian 
Moslem who prided himself on having 
made a religious pilgrimage to Mecca. 
When the Turk finished and turned 
toward his seat, the “Ethiopian rose and 
dealt him a hard blow on the face with 
the palm of his hand. The class was 
electrified. The Turk staggered with as- 
tonishment and the force of the blow, 


recovered himself and, facing his brother , 


Muslim, turned the other cheek. The 
second blow was not forthcoming; so he 
took his seat amid vigorous applause by 
the class—a rather surprising response In 
a land where manly strength and temper 
are highly prized virtues.” 
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saver— 


OMMON SENSE 


in Driving Your Car 


by R. A. Douglas | 
with Problem Book and Teachers Manual 





“Presents in clear and concise 
language the fundamental prin- 
ciples of safe driving, a wealth 
of information and helpful ad- 
vice.” 


—Dr. George M. Wiley 
New York State Education Dept. 


for further information write 


| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
1114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OCTOBER OFFERS 
WEALTH OF IDEAS FOR 
UNOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


It is pleasing these days to see the happy 
faces of High School Students busy with 
linoleum block printing Teachers are 
assigning Hallow-e’en poster prints to be 
made with the Speedball l’roducts Place 
Cards, decorations for school programs are 
also accomplished with individuality by 
linoleum block printing 


SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM 








| thousand. She is homesick for the smaller 
| school. She says that there she could 
| be herself, an individual, but that here 

| she feels lost in the crowd. 





CUTTERS ar 
made in America. The 
to perfec 


the linoleum tools 
ya an 4 


«round 
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| and gas. 
| businesses are privately owned, but some 
of them are owned by the public—as in 


Make sure that Speed- 
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c Linoleum Printing Awards 

e@ high school student by furnishing 
t in drawing. carving and 


combined jay for teach- 


ers’ information, 
CAMDEN 


T PEN » e@ NEW JERSEY 


of Boston Pencil Sharpeners, Hunt Artist 
Pens, and Speedball Products 


“Enjoying 
the farts 


Five experts in modern criticism have 
pined their efforts in this publica- 
fon to increase student enjoyment 
md understanding of the arts. Each 
say is written in a clear, easily com- 
Fehended style. And the five essays 
®mbined constitute a course in ap- 
Feciation which will teach the indif- 
Brent student to draw pleasure from 
fhe works of art around him. 
Hustrated, stiff paper cover 
Write 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Problems in Living 
By Marjorie S. Watts 
2. Little Frog—Big Puddle 
ARAH has previously attended a 


high school of about five hundred stu- 
dents and is now in one of about two 





| Ask yourself: 


1. Do you think many students, even 
though they have never attended a | 
smaller school, feel as Sarah does in a 
larger one? 

2. Is the reason for this feeling simply 
the size of the school? What other pos- 


| sible reasons are there? 


3. Do you believe it possible to make | 
every student feel at home even in a 
large school? How could this be done, | 
if so? 

4. How do you like the idea of mak- 














ing one big school into several smaller | 


ones? Give your reasons. Why isn’t 
this done? 


Try this: 


In what ways can Sarah herself do 
some reaching out for friends? 


2 


these terms 


DO YOU 
KNOW 


this 


in issue 

public utilities 
ticle)—-Companies or businesses that 
manufacture and distribute electricity 
In this country most of these 


the case where a city manufactures its 
own electricity. TVA is a notable ex- 
ample of a public utility owned by the 
public, the federal government in this 
case. 


“yardstick” (Campaign Issues article) 


(Campaign Issues ar- | 


—When used in discussing public affairs | 
it means a government-owned-and-op- | 


erated public utility that is able to sell 
its product (usually electricity) at a price 
lower than a privately owned utility can 
sell it. Thus, the government-owned 


plant serves as a measure, or yardstick, | 


against which the private plant prices 
can be compared. 


demagogue (Political Pendulum ar- | 
| ticle)—A person in 
| service of the people, who is insincere 
| and whose speeches are filled with re- 
| marks that appeal to the prejudices of 
| whatever group he happens to be talk- 
| ing to. 


ublic life, or in the 


raw materials (March of Events)— 
The goods that a mill or factory buys 


| from farmers, mine owners and others 
| who extract things raw out of the 


ground, or take them from trees, plants 
and animals. Raw materials for a glue 
factory would be bones, hoofs and scraps 
of hides (all from animals), and rubber 
(from trees) and naphtha (from the 
ground). 





\|ANY TRANSLATION 


How do you pronounce “de luxe’? 
How many syllables in “cuisine”? 
“muleteer’? “mackerel”? “pro- 
tein’’? “maestro’’? Should the “t” 
in “potpourri” be sounded? What 
sound has “a” in “verbatim”? 
Where is the accent in “irrefuta- 
ble’? in “mandamus”? in “quin- 
tuplets’’? 


You Don't Say! 


—orDOYOU? 
by F. F. Tivpen 


An ingenious and novel method 
of drawing attention to common 
errors in pronunciation. It cor- 
rects hundreds of mistakes 
which the casual reader habitu- 
ally makes, yet there is nothing 
dull or tedious about it. As a 
guide to improved pronuncia- 
tion this little book has a wide- 
spread educational appeal, and 
is of particular value to teachers 
and public speakers. 

















































Price, 50 cents postpaid 
LEISURE, Book Department 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 








“Focussed on problems 
which the nation must 
meet and about which 
every citizen must form 
judgment.” 

—JoHN Dewry 
DEBATERS! 

The for public ownership is in: 
AMERICA’S STRUGGLE For ELectric Power 
By John Bauer, Ph.D 
10c 
Write for Catalog of pamphlets 
and information to 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
112 East 19th Street New York City 


SAPLINGS 


This anthology of high school creative 
writing— poems, essays, stories, etc.— 
is the final product of Scholastic 
Awards. For young writers and classes 
in composition it is an unparalleled in- 
spirational force. 1936 “Saplings” ready 
for immediate delivery. A few copies 
of “Saplings” (1928-1935) still available. 
Cloth bound $1.50 
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If you are having trouble reading  . original text in 
the Classical or Foreign Language Field, you need « 
Translation. We can supply you with any Translation 
of Caesar, Cicero or Virgil as well as Modern Foreign 
Languages. Price $.75 and up. Write for our complete 
catalogue “SC 

TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., INC. 

100 Fifth Ave., New York 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


hools and Organizations make large profits « 
—_ Meiling our beautiful line of Christmas 
Cre, Write TODAY for samples, catalog 
d money-ma! jan. ° 
‘New England Art Bubtloners, Ne. Abington, 211, Mase 
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SEND YOUR 
ORDER NOW 


For the 1936 
Election Handbook 


If you have not placed your order for 
copies of “America Votes,” do so this 
week. Immediate shipment will be 
made permitting you to make use of 
this valuable and timely handbook be- 


fore the Nov. 3 election. In the hands 


of every student, and in his home, 
AMERICA VOTES promotes intelli- 
gent thinking and clarifies confused 


ideas about the campaign. 
WITH MAPS—CHARTS— 
CARTOONS—PORTRAITS 
Factual, non-partisan; 48 pages (size 
6x9) covering the 1936 Election Scene 
—prepared by the editors of Scholastic, 


cover in color; fully illustrated. 


e 
Seer er et See eee 25¢ 
To Scholastic subscribers.......... 10c 
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Send Orders to 10-17 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Familiar Friends 


No 385 


This worthy never borrows— 
Except your fountain pen; 
And when—and if—he gives it back 
It never writes again—Brock Milton. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


C. E. S. reports a conversation he over- 
heard in an eating place: 


Customer: F U N E X? 
Walter: S, V F X. 
Customer: F U N E M? 


Waiter: S, VF M;NVFMN X— 
Classmate. 
» 


Collegiate English 


To their volume entitled “Knox Col- 
lege Definitions,” students at Galesburg, 
Ill., added these after mid-year exams: 
“Jackets—a long-eared, horse-like ani- 
mal; kinetic—a state; atoms—second 
President of the United States; paddle— 
to sell in the street; miscue—daughter 
of Madame X; sehor—noise made while 
sleeping; epistle—a gangster’s weapon.” 
—Kablegram. 


* 
Neatest Trick of the Week 


[From “Gone With the Wind,” 
By Margaret Mitchell] 
Scarlett O'Hara was not beautiful ... 
an arresting face, pointed of chin, square 
of jaw.—New Yorker. 

e 


Sociatist FatHer: What do you mean 
by playing truant? What makes you 
stay away from school? 

Son: Class hatred, father—Annapolis 
Log. 


College Life 


(Concluded from page 19) 


of defense, by charging exorbitant rates 
for supplies. The students retaliated by 
boycotting the tradespeople and mi- 
grating to other cities (for the earliest 
universities had no buildings of their 
own), and by forming their “nations,” 
which were eventually granted special 
privileges and protection by Church 
and State. 

On the other hand, the students had 
complete control over the professors. 
State and Church invariably upheld 
students against professors, who were 
necessarily natives of the university 
town and therefore classed with the op- 
pressive townspeople. A money deposit 
to ensure his return was required of a 
master when he left the city. Fines 
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Impressions of the Famous 
and Infamous Ros 

By Frank Fenton —_ 

J. Evcar Hoover: = 
The Rover Boys in the Department gf | 
Justice. i J. 
Jack Lipp 









Joun D. ROCKEFELLER: 
A Midas whose touch turns every- 
thing to golf balls. 


CHARLES LAUGHTON: 
Falstaff in a day nursery. 
ier, Joser 
(anby, Mz 
feld Fishe 
ymbor; 
Mearns, V 
felley, Bri 


Surrtey TEMPLE: 
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Every art student 
will want this inspiring book 


It’s inspiring because it is filled with Linoleum Prints, Woodcuts, 
Wood Engravings, Aquatints, Etchings and Drypoints created by the 
most gifted high school artists in the country, winners of Scholastic 
Awards Print Prizes during the last three years. The beauty of these 
prints made in school studios and classrooms will amaze you and will 
show what it is possible for you to do. Not only that: the book tells 
you just how to do it. There are complete (though brief) directions 
for making all kinds of prints, written by nationally known artists who 
have also been teachers and know what is possible for high school 
students to accomplish under the limitations of time and equipment 
found in most schools. The authors are J. J. Lankes, C. A. Seward, 
Paul Ulen, and Ernest W. Watson. 

The-book is edited by Ernest W. Watson, Art Editor of Scholastic and 
well known for his color prints. 


Every High School Library 
should have it 


Every library will want this book for its art appreciation bookshelf. 
For the first time the methods of making all kinds of prints are de- 
scribed in a single inexpensive volume, written in simple, non- 
technical language so that these processes can be readily understood 
by the average student. 


Making Prints has pages 9 x 11% inches, ~ 1.50 — 
large enough for actual size reproduction 

of original prints. There are 70 illustra- $1.10 wien estent 
tions, most of them full page plates, beauti- 

fully printed on fine paper. In order to in lots of 10 or more copies 


keep the book within the means of students 4 

the volume is bound in heavy paper covers Order from SCHOLASTIC 
instead of expensive boards. A splendid Dept. MP 10-17, Chamber of Com- 
book with which to start your art library. merce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“OWN AROYAL 
AND YOU OWN THE BEST 


THESE HONOR STUDENTS KNOW WHY 





ALICE WILBUR. Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. Ambition: to be a famous dress 
designer. “The Royal is the handsom- 
est portable I ever saw—and the easiest 
to operate.” 


LOUIS BANKS. University of 
California, °37. Managing editor 
of the “Daily Bruin.” “No need 
io look further .. . any student 
who has a Royal will tell you 
to own one, too.” 


JOAN ANDERSON. College of Wii 
liam and Mary, °39. “A Royal Portable 
gives a student prestige. I know many 
who use them and I’ve seen how high 
they stand in classes.” 


EUGENE SAUVE WAGGA. 
MAN. Dartmouth, °38. 
“When you have a Royal Port- 
able on your side, the game is 
more than half won . . . so easy 
to use, you just wade through 
work.” 


FOOTBALL FANS! LISTEN to Eddie Dooley’s * 
Scores” Saturdays (Earliest complete returns). 
Columbia Network Stations: WEEL, 
WABC, WCAU, WJAS, KMOX. 


* Trade-mark 


Predictions” Thursdays; “Final 
Time: 6:30 P.M. (EST) over 
WKBW. WBBM, WHK, WJR, WHAS, 


for key-tension device Copyright, 1936, Royal Typewriter Ce., Inc 
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BECAUSE TYPING is a daily habit in their | 


school work, they are good judges of port 
ables. They are proud of their Royals, en 
thusiastic about Royal’s. writing ease, its 
lasting durability. 


Touch Control alone, these students agree, 
is enough to make the New Royal the sm 
perior of any other portable. This sense 
tional improvement enables anyone instantly 
to adapt its key-tension to individual finger 
pressure. And there are nearly a score of 
other exclusive conveniences, including 
Royal’s famous Finger Comfort Keys. 


CHOOSE from three reasonably 
models—each sold complete 
case. Be sure to ask about the Special 
Educational Budget Plan—it reduces pay 
ments to only a few cents a day! 


priced 


with carrying 


i 
THE NEW 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


Made and guaranteed by the makers of the 


New Easy-Writing Royal for the office= 


World's Number I Typewriter 


MAIL na nw — pn te. PEERATION 
nova r Pp c.. Dept. - 

2 Park y= amo Tee York Pe ay 

( ) Details of the Special Educational! Budget Plan, aa. 
{ ) Quote liberal trade-in allowance on my 
'ypewriter, Serial No. 

( ) Send representative to demonstrate the New Royal 
Portable 

Name 


Full Address 











